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” 
Good-bye, Sweetheart! 
A TALE IN THREE PARTS. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, Avuruor or “ComMETH UP AS A FLOWER,” ETC. 


Cuaprer XJ, 
WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


Brac is a good dog, but Holdfast is a better. Mr. Le Mesurier, 
however, shows himself incapable of being the latter—incapable of 
keeping to the wise and rational resolution expressed at the-close of 
the last chapter. On the morning of the day following that on which 
Frederic preferred his request, Paul might have been seen, walking 
slowly and with a hang-dog air, in the direction of the Pension Leroux. 
He is smoking like a chimney ; his eyes are fixed on the ground, and 
his hands are buried deeper than ever in the pockets of his old grey 
shooting-jacket. 

“T would give any one twenty pounds to stand in my shoes for 
the next half-hour,” he says to himself as he drags his feet one after 
another through the calf market, between the miserable calves, flung 
down roughly, with legs tied together, and heads moving wistfully from 
side to side, to lie for hours together, baking, helpless, and unpitied, 
in the midday sun. Paul need not have gone near the calf market 
at all; it is quite out of his way; but then it takes a little longer. He 
stands for a quarter of an hour staring in at the clever little terra-cotta 
models of men and beasts, in M. Noel Le Quillec’s small shop-window, 
close to the Porte Saint Louis; but however ingenious two clay pigs, 
set up on their hind-legs and walking arm-in-arm, or a donkey playing 
the concertina may be, it is impossible to stare at them for ever. 

“Please God she is out!” he says piously, turning with a sigh 
through the shady porte. But she is not out. As he comes in sight 


of the salon-window he sees two arms resting on the sill; a woman 
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in a bright blue gown and with bright brown hair leaning out. It is 
not Jemima. Jemima is not addicted to gay colours, save in the matter 
of that Connemara cloak, that Providence has sent sailing down the 
Rance to Saint Malo. The cherry market is held in the Place St. 
Louis. Groups of snowy-headed women with great eared caps are 
trudging about the little square, with huge baskets of piled-up cherries, 
shaded by great cotton umbrellas—little luscious black cherries, juicy 
red ones, pale fleshy whitehearts. Lenore is in treaty for some of the 
latter. 

“ Tenez !” she cries, sending her clear English voice, fresh as the 
voice of a waterfall or of a blackbird on a green April evening, down 
through the sing-song French screams below, and pointing with her 
forefinger to a tempting heap—* Combien ?” 

“Quat’ sous la livre,” replies a weather-beaten little housewife 
briskly. 

The girl’s eyes wander round the baskets to see whether any other 
saleswoman has bigger cherries than those under her notice, and so 
wandering, they fall on Paul’s upturned face. Instantly she forgets 
that such fruit as cherries exists. 

“ Anybody at home ?” asks Paul, shading his face with his hand and 
smiling up. 

“Tt depends upon who ‘anybody’ is,” she answers gravely. “If 
anybody means Madame Lange, she is out ; if anybody means Jemima, 
she is out; if anybody means me, I am not out.” 

“T may come up, then ?” 

“Tf you are sure that you can find your way,” retorts she, laughing. 

He turns and enters the house. Old Mdlle. Leroux puts her head 
out from the door of the dining-room, where she is sitting, mending 
table-linen, waggles her grey curls and yellow ribbons, and cries “ Bon 
jour, Monsieur !” cheerily. 

“Oh for a brandy and soda!” sighs Paul to himself as he reaches 
the landing. Screwing up his fast-oozing courage, he marches in. 
Lenore has turned away from the window to greet him; she looks as 
if she were a piece of the summer sky, all blue and smiling. 

“You must not stay long,” she says, stretching out a ready hand 
to him; “it is Wednesday; and on Wednesday we are obliged to 
evacuate this salon, because it is Madame Lange’s day for receiving. 
Fancy receiving here!” (looking round contemptuously). 

“Well, are not you receiving here yourself now ?” says Paul, trying 
to speak with airy nonchalance, and feeling as if he were looking ex- 
tremely sheepish. ‘“ Are not you receiving me?” 

“Oh yes, but then you are nobody,” she says with a gay little laugh. 

“Thanks,” 

“T mean you are only one—not a party,” laughing again, and stand- 
ing before him, straight and fresh and" beautiful. 
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“ She is meat for his masters ”—is Le Mesurier’s involuntary thought; 
and so thinking looks at her (unknowing it) with grave critical intent- 
ness. Under that look her great frank eyes fall’suddenly, and her 
colour comes and goes, goes and comes, in tremulous carnation. 

“Tam so glad you have come,” she says, beginning to talk very 
fast. “ Mima i is gone out sketching with Mdlle. “Péroline, and I have 
been so hard-up for something to do, that I have been reduced to try- 
ing to educate Monsieur Charles. Look at him! He is rather wobbly, 
perhaps, but not so bad for a beginner, is he?” 

So speaking she points to where, on a small stool, Mdlle. Leroux’s 
unhappy poodle sits dismally upright on tottering shorn hind-quarters, 
with his arm in a sling ; that is to say, with one poor little paw un- 
mercifully tied, with a bit of blue ribbon, round his neck. 

“ Faites mendiant, Monsieur Charles!” cries the young girl, 
flinging herself on her knees on the floor before him. “Up! up! 
Unfortunately he does not understand English !” 

“ Does not he ?” 

“He has been going through a regular course of exercises,” says 
Lenore gravely. ‘Just before you came in I put one of M. César’s 
hats on his head, and a pair of old Malle. Leroux’s spectacles on his 
nose, and you can have no conception how like Frederic he looked.” 

As she kneels there, with all hér blue draperies spread about the 
floor, and the dimples appearing and disappearing in her cheeks, a 
spasm of unwilling admiration contracts his heart. 

“Frederic is going,” he says brusquely, turning his head away, and 
looking out of window, “ going home, to England, to-morrow.” 

“Ts he?” says the girl carelessly ; “why does not he come and 
say good-bye to us then ?—or are his feelings too many for him ?” 

“ He is talking of coming this afternoon.” 

“T hope he will not cry, or have a great aecess of emotion; he 
generally has at this sort of crisis; it always makes me laugh, don’t 
you know, and that looks so unfeeling,” she says, glancing appealingly 
up at him. 

“You are unfeeling!” he blurts out, unjustifiably, with a mistaken 
feeling of loyalty towards his friend. 

She looks at him quickly, to see whether he is joking, but, perceiv- 
ing that he is serious, says quietly and without anger : 

“* Am I ?—what makes you think so ?” 

“T gather it from your owr words.” 

“About Frederic?” she answers composedly. “ Poor dear little 
gentleman! Weshall miss him very much—getting tickets and claim- 
ing luggage; but you w ould hardly — me to go into hysterics over 
him, would you ?” 

He j is silent, meditating on the sine bootlessness of his errand. 
“Would you?” she repeats pertinaciously. She has sunk down in a 
L 2 
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sitting attitude on the floor, her idle hands lie white as milk in her 
lap. Monsieur Charles has availed himself of the diversion effected 
in his favour to abandon his upright posture, hobble off on three legs 
to a corner under the piano, where he spends himself in vain efforts to 
bite off his blue ribbon. 

“Tt would be much better for you if you had some one to go into 
hysterics about,” says Paul, drawing a small cane chair near Lenore, 
and resolving to attack the fortress indirectly. 

She blushes vividly ; some girls blush at a nothing ; other girls 
blush at nothing. 

“ Would it ?” she says. 

“You will not be angry with me for speaking plainly to you? 
We have seen a good deal of each other, considering how short a 
time it is since we first met, have not we?” says he, with a bene- 
volent sense of fatherly enjoyment in lecturing this fair delinquent, 
this embodied storm, whom only he can calm; “but you are one 
of those women who would be much better and happier married 
than single!” 

“Am I?” in a very low voice. 

“You ought to marry either a tyrant or a slave,” continues he, 
surprised at his own eloquence; “either a fellow who would knock 
under completely to you, or a fellow who would make you knock under 
completely.” 

“And which would you recommend, may I ask?” she says, lifting 
her eyes archly, yet with difficulty, to his face. 

“In your case, I think, the slave.” 

She looks slightly disappointed, but makes no rejoinder. 

“T do you the justice to think,” pursues Paul, warmed by the fire 
of his own rhetoric, “that a man’s looks would not influence you 
much—that he would not be damned in your eyes, even if he had the 
misfortune not to be good-looking.” 

She looks at him again, bravely and firmly this time. ‘You are 
right; I hate your beauty-men, they trespass on ows preserves,” 
laughing. 

“Tf a fellow had been fond of you, ever since he had known you, 
then,” continues Paul, drawing his chair three inches nearer, and 
half wishing that he were not a proxy; “if he had never cared two 
straws for any other woman—if he were a really good fellow at 
bottom, even though he might not have much to recommend him in 
the eyes of the world—you would not send him away quite without 
hope, even though you do turn him into ridicule now and then ?” 

“Tnto ridicule,” she says, stammering ; “ what do you mean ?” 

“ Well, we will not say anything about that—but, you would not 
send him away quite without hope, would you ?” 

Her lips tremble and form some word, but it is inaudible. 
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“You will at least listen to him when he comes this afternoon ?” 
says Le Mesurier, with a sigh at his own magnanimity. 

“ Listen to him? To whom?” she asks, lifting her head in bewilder- 
ment, while the colour dies out of her cheeks. 

“Whom? Why, of whom have we been talking all along? Frederic, 
of course,” replies Paul, a little blankly. 

There is a painful pause ; the girl’s face has grown ghastly, and her 
eyes are dilated in a horrible surprise. 

“T am to understand, then,” she says, in a husky choked voice, 
“that you are his messenger—that you have been good enough to 
take the trouble of making love to me off his hands ?” 

They have both risen, and are confronting one another. It would 
be hard to say which of the two, considering their different com- 
plexions, were the paler. 

“Tell him,” she says, making a strong effort over herself, and 
speaking each slow syllable with painful distinctness, “to do his own 
errands next time.” 

As she speaks she points to the door. Half of Paul's vision is 
fulfilled. She has not boxed his ears—he wishes to heaven that she 
would—but she has turned him out of the house. He is downstairs and 
in the little hall before he perceives that he has left his hat behind 
him. He runs upstairs, three steps at a time, in his hurry to fetch it 
and be out of the house. He enters the salon hurriedly, and is half- 
way towards the table, when he stops short with an expression of 
shocked astonishment; for, on the little stiff sofa, Lenore is lying, 
long and limp, her face hidden in her hands, her body, and all her 
smart blue gown, shaken with great violent sobs. 

“Good God! what is the matter?” he cries, hastily. “What has 
happened? Are you ill ?” 

Hearing his voice, she starts, and buries her face deeper than ever 
in the little hard bolster, as if trying to hide it for ever from the 
light. 

“Lenore! Lenore!” cries the young man in high excitement, flinging 
himself on his knees beside her, entirely forgetting his proxy character, 
and speaking now altogether on his own account. “ What have I done? 
Tell me! Have I said anything to vex you? If I thought I had I 
would cut out my own tongue.” 

She does not stir; but through her fingers he sees the hot tears 
trickling, and, stooping over her, hears her murmur almost unintel- 
ligibly, in a voice of choked rage and shame: 

‘Leave me alone! Why have you come back? Go away!” 

“T will never go, until you tell me what I have done!” cries Paul, 
quite forgetting himself; and, so saying, with his two hands, by main 
force draws hers away from her face. “Tell me—Lenore! Tell me— 
darling !” 
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Her lovely eyes are drowned in tears; her cheeks are crimsoned 
with shameful weeping—weeping for him—as, with a throb of irre- 
pressible passionate exultation, he feels. Whether divining the exulta- 
tion or not, she wrenches herself away from him. 

“ What do you mean ?” she cries, flashing at him through her tears. 
“T told you to go! Thate you! Go!!” So he goes. 

% x * x “ *% aa 
* * i® * *% * 

Evening again, and bedtime. The market-women have sold all 
their wares, and gone home again. The old priest in the white house 
has just opened his door, and let out two dogs, in a whirlwind of 
excitement ; but for them, the place is empty and silent. The two 
Misses Herrick are in the elder one’s bedroom. Lenore is sitting 
on the edge of the low bed; her cheeks are as white as privet- 
flowers, and there are red rims round her eyes. Jemima is devoured 
with curiosity as to the cause of these phenomena, but she does 
not ask. 

“ Jemima,” says her sister, brusquely, “let us leave this place! 
Let us move on somewhere else !” 

“Leave Dinan!—leave Mr. Le Mesurier!” cries Jemima, archly, 
raising her eyebrows, as she stands before the glass, screwing up her 
pale thin hair into a little lump at the top of her head, and drawing a 
white crochet net over it, in preparation for her virgin slumbers. 
“Tam sick of Dinan and Mr. Le Mesuricr!” rejoins Lenore, petu- 
lantly. 

“Sick of Dinan !—sick of Mr. Le Mesurier!” exclaims the other, 
now thoroughly astonished, turning round with her mouth open. 
“Since when ?” 

“Since five-and-twenty minutes past eleven this morning, if you 


wish to be exact,” replies Lenore, with candid bitterness. ‘“'There— 
do not tease, but let us go!” 


“Go where 2?” 


“* Anywhere, anywhere out of the world!” answers the young girl, 
falling back wearily on the bed, and dishevelling the cool trim pillow 
on which her sister’s chaste head is to repose. ‘“'To Guingamp, to see 
the pardon.” 

“And what is a pardon, pray? for I have not the remotest idea,” 
answers the elder, coming towards the bed, having finished her night- 
toilette, in the severe simplicity of which she looks at least twenty 
years older than in her day one. 

“Tf you had read novels less, and your Murray more, you would 
not have needed to ask that question,” replies Lenore, rolling her head 
about. “A pardon is a sort of religious féte; very dull, I do not 


doubt, but”—with a tired sigh—*it all comes in the day’s work; 
let us go!” 
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Cuapter XII. 
WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


We are at Guingamp. We have been here two hours. Two hours ago 
we arrived, hot and angry; hustled by thronging groups of peasants, 
that are pressing into the little town to receive the annual pardon of 
their sins, and open a fresh account with God. The Hotel de France 
brims over with guests, insomuch that we have been relegated to a 
stuffy little chamber aw quatrieme, into which the afternoon sun beats 
full; hotter than ten thousand Christmas fires. Just now we asked 
for hot water, to wash our dirty faces; and a woman in a huge starched 
white collar, and clear cap, brought in some in a tiny teapot. This 
has put the culminating-point to our despair. It is one of those days 
when one’s very soul is hot, and longs to throw off the heavy cloak of 
the body ; a day when one would fain take off one’s flesh, and sit in 
one’s bones, according to Sydney Smith’s time-honoured waggery. It 
is not windless; on the contrary, there is a very perceptible air; but 
it is such air as meets you at the mouth of a furnace. Lenore has 
abandoned the struggle with circumstances. She has acknowledged 
herself beaten, and lies all along, in extremest dishabille, on the narrow 
bit of parquet between the two beds, where the hard oak communicates 
a little coolness to the back. Her head rests on a pillow that she has 
pulled down; a white dressing-gown is loosely wrapped about her, 
and her small bare feet wander about impatiently in the vain search 
for a cool spot on the hot boards. Now and again, odd sluggish 
beetleish animals, with slate-coloured bodies, crawl over her outflung 
arms. She has just energy enough left to shake them off, an | call 
piteously to me to come and kill them with my shoe-heel. Our two 
windows and our door are open; we are trying to believe that we are 
in a draught. A regiment is passing through Guingamp ; the officers 
are billeted on our hotel. Every now and then one hears the 
clink of a sabre and the sound of heavy feet coming down our corridor. 

“Heavens, Jemima! shut the door!” cries my sister, unwilling to 
be exposed in her present sketchy toilette to the gaze of the French 
army. I spring forward and close it; and as soon as the large-busted 
small-waisted hero, in his hot red trousers and tight epauletted frock- 
coat, has passed, fling it wide again. I have been unpacking, my head 
buried in my small canvas-covered box; it is more.than woman born 
of woman can bear. I rise and lean out of the window. Outside a 
lugubrious horn is playing “ Partant pour la Syrie,” very slowly; the 
omnibus is just driving into the courtyard. 

“Poor omnibus! poor horses!” ery I, compassionately—“ how many 
times have they been down to the station to-day? What a heap of 


ree 


luggage ! 
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“ Jemima, my head is not high enough yet; give me your pillow 
too!” calls out Lenore, lamentably, from the floor. I comply, and 
then return to the window, and look again at the omnibus, which is 
just beginning to empty its load. 

“Good heavens!” ejaculate I, with animation. “Why, Lenore, 
there is Mr. Le Mesurier getting out! He has a puggry round his 
hat ; how odd he looks!” 

Lenore is disposing two pillows and a bolster to her mind; she 
gives a great start, but her head is turned from me. 

“T wish he would get a new portmanteau,” pursue I, soliloquising ; 
“the ‘P. Le M.’ on his is getting nearly effaced with age.” 

The omnibus still disgorges: an old priest in a broad felt hat, and 
limp sash round his huge waist, with a yellow face and black teeth, 
yawning prodigiously ; a peasant woman, with a queer baby in a 
tight calico skullcap ; then another gentleman in a puggry. 

“The plot thickens,” cry I, with a sprightly air. “ Lenore, I think 
the friend has turned up at last. I began to fancy that he was a sort 
of Mrs. Harris; but seeing is believing, and here he is!” 

Silence. 

“ How good-looking!” say I, under my breath, as the second 
gentleman joins the first, and indicates his worldly goods to the 
garcon. I hear a scrambling noise behind me. Lenore is at my 
side; her face is white, and she peeps obliquely behind the curtain, as 
the hot breeze blows back her loose bright hair. 

“ How ugly your friend Paul looks beside him !” say I, spitefully. 

“ When does not he look ugly ?” rejoins my junior, with bitterness. 

“They are parleying with the landlady,” say I, leaning out. 
“No doubt she is civiller to them than she was to us; I suppose 
two maidless, courierless, husbandless women must resign them- 
selves to being snubbed! Ab, poor dear Frederic! how one does 
miss him !” 

“Under which head did he come?” asks Lenore, drily—* maid, 
courier, or husband ?” 

The luggage is carried into the house; the pageant fades. I return 
to my packing, and ten minutes pass. 

“Lenore, dear, you had better be beginning to dress,” I say, 
hortatively ; “ the clock struck the quarter five minutes ago.” 

“T am not thinking of dressing,” replies Lenore, looking enormously 
long, as she lies stretched straight out. 

“ You are going down to dinner as you are, in fact—bare legs and 
a dressing-gown ?” say I, humorously. 

“T am not going down to dinner at all,” replies she, clasping her 
hands underneath her head. 

“Not going down to dinner! What do you mean ?” exclaim I, in 
high astonishment. 
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“Jemima, do French people ever open their windows? Do not they 
hate fresh air? Would it be possible to eat steaming ragouts in a 
close room with fifty commercial travellers, to-day of all days ?” 

“ Before the omnibus came from the station, you thought it quite 
possible,” reply I, drily. 

Silence. 

“Come now, did not you ?” 

“ Well—yes ” (looking rather sheepish). 

“Tt is on account of Mr. Le Mesurier that you are going to forego 
your dinner ?” 

“ Well—yes ” (much more sheepishly). 

“Lenore! Lenore! what has he done?” cry I, kneeling down 
beside her, in a frenzy of curiosity ; “ teil me.” 

“ He has done nothing,” turning her face away, and plucking at 
the pillow with her fingers. 

“What has he said ?” 

“ He has said nothing.” 

“Did he tell you that you were not good form, according to his 
pet expression ?” (laughing). 

“No.” 

“Did he make love. to you?” 
conjectures. 

“ No, no.” 

“Did he propose to you ?” 

“No! no! NO!” 

I can only see her ear, which has grown suddenly scarlet. 

“What did he do?” ask I, at my wit’s end. 

“Jemima!” says Lenore, sitting up on the floor facing me,’ and 
looking very serious, “if I live to be a hundred and fifty, I will never 
tell you.” 

“T shall have to ask him then; he will tell me quickly enough,” 
answer I, nettled, and rising to my feet again. 

“Perhaps; very likely!’ rejoins she, curtly. 

“But you will come down todinner, like a good child?” say I, coaxingly, 
as I wrestle with a white muslin Garibaldi, which has shrunk in the 
washing, and is too small to contain my charms. 

“T will not.” 

“But you have had no luncheon ?” 

“No.” 

“Nor afternoon tea ?” 

“No.” 

“You would probably be at a distance of half a mile from him,” say 
I, encouragingly ; “the table is as long as from here to England; I 
Saw it.” 


“Jemima,” replies Lenore gravely, looking at me with her large 


suggest I, growing wild in my 
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solemn eyes, “I might sit exactly opposite to him, and that would 
kill me on the spot.” 

I shrug my shoulders. ‘He is ugly enough, certainly,” I say 
severely ; “but he is hardly such a Medusa’s head that it is death to 
look at him.” 

But Lenore is obdurate. ‘I had rather die than go down,” she 
says, with the tragic exaggeration of youth, shaking her head, and all 
the shining tangles of hair that ripple about her throat. 

The bell rings, tingling and jangling through the open doors and 
narrow passages. I am obliged to go down alone, in my shrunk 
muslin Garibaldi and shabby old black-silk skirt, into a crowd of 
bearded English and shorn French, who are gathered to ravin like 
wolves in the salle @ manger. I leave Lenore lying prone on the 
parquet, hungry and frowning, and slaying an occasional beetle with 
her slipper. At dinner I sit between the landlord and a close-shaved 
little Breton, with a vast and greasy appetite. In silence and loneliness I 
ravyin like my neighbours. Mr. Le Mesurier fulfils my prophecy ; he 
is half a mile off. Now and again I have a vision of his leonine beard 
between the thirteen or fourteen intervening guests, and of a handsome 
blonde head beyond him. On remounting to our garret I find that 
Lenore has resumed her clothes, and is sitting on the window-sill, 
pelting a stray dog in the courtyard with cherrystones. Her eyes 
turn with a sort of anxiety to me as I enter. 

“ Well, well,” say I, spitefully, “there was an excellent dinner ; I 
have brought you a ‘ Menu, to show you what you have lost— 


‘ PoTAGE. 
Vermicelli. 
Poissons. 
Soles, fines herbes. 
ENTREES. 


Jambon Madére. 
Poulets sautés. Champignons——’ 


” 


“Pooh!” interrupts my sister, impatiently, “What do I care? 
Well, did you—did you see him ?” 

“T caught a glimpse now and then of his chestnut curls,” reply I, 
banteringly ; “ only a glimpse, though, as he was at least a kilometre 
off.” 

“Did he see you ?” 

“ Probably not ; the dear fellow did not seem to have eyes for any- 
thing but his dinner.” 

“He did not miss me, then ?” with an accent of chagrin. 

“Tf he did he disguised it admirably.” 

“T might have gone down, after all.” . 

“ Perfectly.” 


J 
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She picks up the menu. “‘Jambon Madére ’—how good it sounds! 
Why did not you ask it to walk upstairs? Jemima, are there any 
biscuits left in your bag ?” 

I investigate, and find half a one, and a great many dusty crumbs, 
upon which my sister pounces, as a kitten upon a ball of worsted. 

“T could not conscientiously say the children’s grace, ‘Thank God 
for my good dinner,’ ” she says, shaking her head. “Jemima, let us 

o out.” 

“It is only eight o'clock, and the pardon does not begin till nine.” 

“Never mind; there is, at all events, more to see in the town than 
there is here, and I shall be more likely to forget that fifteen hours 
must elapse before I see food again.” 

So we go and pass through the courtyard, and out into the cheerful 
swarming streets. The prospect of having a year’s sins wiped off 
seems pleasant, for all faces look gay. The town is thronged with 
exquisitely-starched clean lace caps, sticking out half a mile behind 
their owners’ heads—thronged with broad felt hats, and loose em- 
broidered waistcoats, trimmed with chains of silver buttons. They are 
like peasants in a melodrama—real benighted peasants—who have not 
yet begun to tell themselves that they are quite as good as their 
betters, and that there is no reason why they should not wear hats and 
bonnets of exactly the same shape and fabric. But even here innova- 
tion is laying her ugly hand. Even Brittany is setting forth on the 
road that leads to chimneypot hats and shooting-coats; even here, the 
ancient Breton costume in all its purity is the exception ; the old-world 
trunk hose of yesterday are ceding to the new-world trousers of to-day. 

We stroll slowly up through the chattering crowd, amongst long- 
haired lank men, and laughing weather-beaten women. On most 
Breton faces is written, “‘ Life to us is arduous.” No one is drunk, 
and no one is swearing. ‘“ How can they be happy, then ?” would be 
the thought of an English working-man ; but they are, or at least 
they look so. 

The church is already lit, though it is yet day, little points of 
yellow light flickering feebly in the broad white light of the summer 
evening. We mount the steps—mount them gingerly, lest we should 
tread on the outspread legs of the crowded worshippers, crowded as 
swarmed bees, upon the steps and in the porch before an image there. 
We enter the church ; censers are swinging slowly ; the fragrant hush of 
a holy gloom is spread between the dim high arches—gloom that the 
thousand little yellow lights are fighting against. Grown men, with 
swart heads bent and doffed hats in their rough hands ; women; little 
prim children in caps like their mothers, and petticoats down to their 
iittle heels, all—all are prostrate before each gaudy shrine, sending up 
their simple souls in prayer to God’s great mother. 

_ Not to her alone, however. As thickly as about the crowned and 
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sceptred Virgin the people press around a brass head, with a glass 
window in its chest, and its nose blackened by the salutations of many 
past years and generations. Standing a few paces off, I am watching 
a tall youth, who, with long thick hair hanging straight and black 
about his harsh melancholy face, is stooping to kiss the uncouth brazen 
features, when an English voice sounds low and laughing in my ear: 

“Worse than the Pope’s toe, is not it?” 

I give an angry start. Devotion is as catching as mumps. Without 
any feeling of the ridiculous [ could have followed the Breton boy’s 
example, and kissed the blackened nose. Paul Le Mesurier is beside 
me, and beyond him, heedless of the praying Bretons, staring with all 
his blue eyes at Lenore, stands a fair handsome youth, leaning against 
a pillar. 

“Ts it wicked to introduce people in church ?” asks Paul, sotto voce. 


“T cannot help it, if it is; Ihave had no peace since. Scrope, let me 
introduce you to Miss Herrick.” 


Cuapter XIII. 


WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


“| nope you are better, Miss Lenore,” says Paul, leaving his friend and 
his acquaintance together, and threading his way between the kneeling 


country-people to where the young girl stands with her back resolutely 
turned to him, and her eyes as resolutely fixed upon the high altar, 
aflame with lights and laden with flowers. 

“ Better of what?” she asks, brusquely, not turning towards him. 

“T always think there must be something radically wrong with a 
person who foregoes her dinner in a land where luncheon is un- 
known,” he answers, trying to get a peep round the corner into her 
averted face. 

“How do you know that I forewent my dinner?” she inquires 
sharply, glancing at him for an instant, and then looking away again 
as quickly. 

‘“T saw your sister, and I did not see you.” 

“T dined upstairs,” she answers, shortly. 

He looks at her doubtfully. “Did you, really? Why?” 

“T hate talking in church,” she says, flashing round impatiently at 
him; “ it is irreverent.” 

“So do I; the incense gets into my head. Let us go outside.” 

“You may go if you choose,” she says, setting her back against a 
pillar, and resolutely ignoring his presence. “I prefer to stay here.” 

A little child, kneeling at her feet in close calico cap, with a rosary 
between its little fingers, stares up wonderingly, with wide eyes, at the 
monsieur and the madame, standing so erect and chattering so 
irreverently in the great solemn church. 
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“Your sister and Scrope are going down the steps now,” he says, 
stooping a little to whisper to her in deference to the sacred place, 
while an amused gleam flashes in his eyes. “The procession will 
begin in a quarter of an hour. Come!” 

She makes a half-movement of compliance. 

“ Mind,” she says, looking at him defiantly, ‘I am coming, not in 
the least because you ask me, but because I do not want to miss this 
fine sight.” 

The street is fuller than ever. The dusk is drawing on. Gendarmes 
in cocked hats and tail-coats ; tight-belted, red-legged soldiers leavening 
the mass of the peasants. A woman ata stall selling candles—candles 
as thick as your waist; candles as thick as your wrist; candles no 
thicker than your finger. Every one is buying, each person laying 
down his franes or centimes, and walking proudly off with a hollow 
taper as tall as himself. 

“You have not forgiven me yet, then?” says Le Mesurier, as he 
elbows a way for his companion between the woollen-shawled women 
and embroidered-jacketed men. 

“Forgiven you for what?” she asks, resolutely obtuse, while her 
cheeks show a sudden rivalship with the poppy-bunch in her hat. 

“For my—my unlucky embassy,” he answers, with a rather awk- 
ward laugh. 

She looks away from him to the illuminated church, at once bright 
and dark against the warm gloom of the June twilight. 

“T thought it was very officious of you,” she answers, coldly. 

“ Officious !” echoes he, quickly, while his own tanned cheeks catch 
the pretty angry poppy hue. “ Do you suppose I did it for my own 
pleasure? Do you suppose that I ever, in all my life, had a job that 
I hated more ?” 

“Why did you undertake it, then ?” asks the girl, drily. 

“ Because I was living in the same house with him; because I had 
no peace day or night ; because I was sick of the sound of your name ; 
because—poor little beggar!—he cried—yes, actually cried! If I 
said ‘ No’ once, I said it a hundred times.” 

“Tt was a pity that you did not say it a hundred-and-one times.” 

“I not only,” continues Paul, becoming exasperated, and conse- 
quently spiteful, while his usually quiet eyes give a cold flash—*I not 
only declined the office for myself, but I did all I could to dissuade 
him from asking you himself.” 

“Thank you.” 

“T told him that, if he did induce you to marry him, you would 
make him rue the day.” 

“Thank you.” 


“T told him how utterly unsuited you were for a parson’s wile.” _ 
“Thank you.” 
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“ How much more suited to him your sister was.” 

“Thank you; two ‘thank yous,’ indeed—one for myself, and one 
for Jemima.” 

“ He had some fatuous idea in his head of being able to mould you 
into the proper clerical shape; but I flatter myself I, at all events, 
succeeded in weeding that grotesque notion out of his mind.” 

“In short,” says Lenore, turning sharply upon him a lovely 
crimson face, like a blown rose, and proud eyes trying to wink away 
the mortified tears—“ in short, not satisfied with hating me yourself, 
you have been doing your best to make one of my few friends hate 
me too.” 

“ Well, at all events,” retorts he, smiling, and recovering his good- 
humour at the same moment as she loses hers—“ at all events, I did 
not succeed ; for, despite all my dissuasions, you see, he still wished 
to gain you.” 

The crowd grows thicker and thicker. In five minutes the proces- 
sion will begin. Leaning over a little baleony above them, some 
English ladies and gentlemen are laughing real English laughs, 
unlike the high cascades of shrill French laughter. 

“We shall be hustled to death down here,” says Paul, lifting his 
high head to look over the press. “We ought to have secured a 
window, like those Britishers up there. It is not too late now. Let 
us ask the candle-woman.” 

The candle-woman turns from the diminished heap of her tapers to 
listen politely to Paul's slow laborious English-French. 

“ Monsieur and madame desire a erozsée in order to see the proces- 
sion? Mais out, certainement. If monsieur and madame will have 
the goodness to follow her, she will conduct them.” 

So saying, she leads them under an archway, through an empty 
workshop, and up a perfectly dark and filthy flight of stone stairs. 
The room to which they at length attain belongs to a blanchisseuse. 
It is low and poor, but very clean. Neatly-starched caps are hanging 
ona line across the room ; two tidy little beds are in the small recesses; 
a crucifix hangs over the chimneypiece; and an excruciating smell 
from the gutter below rises up to their offended nostrils. The owner 
of the apartment, having expressed an obliging hope that: madame 
will not be “trop génée par Vodeur,” and having placed a hassock on 
the low sill for Lenore to lean her arms upon, leaves her visitors 
in peace. Paul stands upright and silent, with an expression of 
face as if he were trying entirely to repress the faculty of smell. 
Lenore lets her eyes wander round, and gives the reins to her 
imagination. 

Supposing that this carret were her home—hers and Paul's; sup- 
posing that she spent her life in ironing caps, and hanging them on 
lines. Supposing that Paul spent his in digging in the fields, and 
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came back at night to galette and cider, ina broad Breton hat and 
trunk hose. Good heavens! how ugly he would look! She breaks 
off her suppositions to smile involuntarily at the idea. 

“What are you smiling at?” asks Paul, stooping over her, and 
swallowing a large mouthful of bouquet de gutter as he speaks. 

“Must I tell you really?” she asks, lifting her face—every dimple 
full of mischievous laughter—to his. 

“la. 

“Twas thinking, then—mind, you made me tell you—how ugly 
you would look in a flapping felt hat and trunk hose !” 

“Ts that all?” he answers, carelessly. “I can assure you that I 
am nothing to what I was when I wasa boy. In my old regiment 
we used to pique ourselves upon being the ugliest corps in the service ; 
we had not a decent-looking fellow amongst us.” 

There is a little pause. Everybody is lighting his or her candle ; 
one or two unlucky mortals have broken theirs off in the middle. 

“Did you really think I should marry Frederic ?” asks Lenore 
presently, with abruptness. 

“ How could I tell ?” 

“ But did you think it probable ?” 

“Tf I were a woman, I do not think I should care about under- 
taking him,” he answers, laughing. “But you might have done 
worse.” 

She looks away, vexed—she could hardly have said why. 

“He is exactly five feet two inches high,” she says, scornfully, 
drawing up her long white throat, and looking insultingly tall. 

“Do you mete out your love to a man according to his inches ?” 
he asks, leaning his arms on the back of his chair, and laughing 
again. 

“ He has a nose like a piece of putty.” 

“ He has.” 

“ He wears barnacles.” 

“ He does.” 

“ And goloshes.” 

“Tn.” 

“ He plays the concertina at tea-parties.” 

“ Does he ?” 

“ And sings, ‘I’m a nervous man.’ 

“So he is.” 

“ He turns up his trousers at tle bottom when it rains.” 

“Well, why should not he ?” 

“Tt would be impossible,” says the young girl, with trenchant 
emphasis, “to marry a man who did any one of those things; it is a 
thousand times more impossible to marry a man who does them all.” 

“ He would let you have your own way in everything, big or little ; 
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he would let you ride roughshod over him. It would be very bad 
for you, but I suppose it would please you,” answers Paul, half 
cynically, taking in, with an uncomfortable unwilling glance, the 
poppy-crowned hat; the eyes, dew soft yet spirited ; the fine nostrils, 
and blood-red lips, half parted, as if for some sweet speech of his 
young companion. 

“ Perhaps it would—perhaps it would not,” she answers, gently. 
“T have never loved anybody yeé—never ; at least, not for long—not 
for more than two days; but of course I shall some day; and then, I 
suppose—I fancy—I imagine” (stammering) “ that what he likes I 
shall like.” 

Is it some reflection from the lights outside, or are her cheeks a 
shade more deeply coloured than usual, as she lifts her eyes, with a 
sort of tender trouble in their shady depths, to his ? 

He shakes his head. “May I be there to see!” he says, with a 
light laugh ; but there is no laugh in his eyes !—instead, an eager gravity, 
touched with the stirrings of a restless passion. When an uncivil woman 
is to you alone civil ; when a cold woman is for you alone warm ; when 
a high-spirited woman is for you alone meek, the flattery is trebled in 
value. It is difficult to feel sentimental in a very bad smell, but I 
think, if you asked him, Paul Le Mesurier would tell you that he 
accomplished that feat in the little Guingamp garret. ‘The procession is 
really begining at last ; out of the lit church-doors it streams, and the 
surging sea of heads part and cleave asunder to make way for it. Gilt 
and coloured lamps lead the way, carried by Breton peasants; then the 
relics of a saint in a gilt case; then a troop of young girls in white, 
clear and clean as St. Agnes; then a troop of sailors, also in white, with 
red sashes: two carrying a little model of a ship, two carrying a gilt 
anchor between them; then a wax figure in a red silk petticoat carried 
on a bier. 

“Tt is le petit Saint Vincent!” cries the good woman of the house, 
in high excitement, clasping her hands—carried by Basse Bretagne 
peasants, clad in soutanes for the occasion: an honour for which they 
will have to pay high. “Has Madame observed him—how pretty he 
is! how fresh! how white—as white as a little chicken ?” 

“And who is /e petit Saint Vincent, when he is at home?” asks 
Paul, in crass ignorance of the Roman Catholic calendar. 

“He was martyrised at fourteen years” explains the woman ; and 
so falls into fresh raptures. 

“Oh! qwil est gentil, le petit Saint Vincent! Il est si frais, 
si rose. 

“If she is so much struck with Je petit Saint Vincent, what would 
not she be with Madame Tussaud’s establishment ?” says Paul, laughing 
and leaning on the sill. 

He is past now: he, and his red petticoat. La bonne Dame des 
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hommes follows close on his heels, borne on devout shoulders; then the 
brass head with the blackened nose waggles along ; then grey-haired 
priests in glorious flowered damask robes, holding high the effigy in 
ivory and gold of the slaughtered Christ ; then two bishops in mitres ; 
then a great flood of snowy caps and broad-brimmed beavers ; every- 
body with a candle: some big, some little, but everybody with one. It 
is the greatest wonder how they manage to avoid setting fire to each 
other. All together, singing loudly yet sweetly, they float away slowly 
into the distance. 

Half caught by the infection of their devotion, Lenore throws her- 
self forwards half through the rusty casement to look down the street ; 
one ‘sea of waving light, an undulating river of light, rather, flowing 
between the two dark banks of the houses on either side. The soft 
glamour of the summer moonrise makes glorious each little detail of 
the queer pretty show. The coloured lamps sparkle like real great 
jewels—rubies, sapphires, amethysts—through the cool night. The 
young girls’ dresses shine dazzlingly candescently white: even the 
brass head with the black nose is transmuted to gold. 

“What a pleasant easy way of getting to heaven!” says Lenore, 
withdrawing her head. “I wish I could believe that a big candle and a 
kiss to little St. Vincent would take me there !” 

“Do not you think we have had almost enough of this ?” asks Le 
Mesurier, rather indistinctly, from between the folds of his pocket 
handkerchief, in which he has now completely enveloped his nose and 
mouth. “Oh, libelled Cologne! If Coleridge had but smelt Guingamp!”” 

So they descend into the street. The procession is to circle round 
the town, chanting always, and re-enter the church by another door. 
It will be some time before this is accomplished. Meanwhile people 
still swerm in the space before the church. Women in close stiff 
black bonnets or hats, and big black collars to match, taking one back 
to the reign of Edward VI. Dark, sad-faced, lean men. These 
are from the very, very Basse Bretagne. They are so poor, so poor! 
They have come on foot many a weary mile, to have their sins forgiven : 
they will sleep in the street to-night, and at cock-crow to-morrow set 
forth on the trudge back to their far lone homes. Others with almost 
low-necked dresses, and wide loose muslin collars. They are all 
tramping hither and thither; talking very merrily: hustling Paul and 
Lenore with their stout Breton elbows ; threatening them with their 
heavy sabots, which, at any moment may come pounding down on 
their feet. 

“You had better take my arm” says Paul, with a protecting air, as 
they move slowly along. “I might easily mislay you in this crush, 
and if I did, it would be like looking for a needle in a bottle of hay to 
try and find you again.” 

“It would be no great harm if you did mislay me” she answers with 
VOL. XXXIII. M 
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a pretty air of independence. “I, who have travelled all over England, 
Scotland, and Ireland quite by myself, am hardly afraid of coming to 
harm in the half-dozen safe yards that intervene between here and the 
Hotel de France. 

* “What business had you to travel all over England, Scotland, and 
Ireland by yourself?” he asks brusquely. “It was very wrong of your 
people to let you. 

“Of course,” she answers with irony, “of course, I ought to have 
had a maid to carry my dressing-case, and a footman to take my 
ticket and look after my luggage. So I will, some day, when I marry 
the Marqnis of Carabas, or—or Frederic !” 

“You will never marry Frederic!” he says vehemently, involun- 
tarily pressing the small hand that les on his arm, close to his side; 
“never! neEvER!!” looking down at her face, on which the flaring 
candles are throwing capricious little crimson flushes. 

“Shall not I?” she says, lifting her limpid innocent gaze to his, 
“T do not know.” He is silent, at least as far as speech goes. He 
has forgotten the pardon, the white caps, the thronging peasants. 
His reason is drowning fast, fast, in the unfathomed wells of a woman’s 
slate-blue eyes. “You told me just now that I might do worse,” she 
says, under her breath. 

“So you might,” he says, with some excitement. “So you might. 
I said true: you might” (with a rather reckless laugh) “ you might 
marry—me ! who am the younger son of a younger son—have not a 
sixpence to bless myself with, and have the Devil’s own temper to boot.” 

At his words her head droops forward, like a snowdrop’s, weighed 
down with a happy shame ; her hand falls from his arm. It is past 
eleven o'clock; the people are hurrying into church again for the 
midnight mass. At the door every one gives up his or her candle to 
men stationed to receive them. There is a great heap, as high as 
your shoulder, already in the porch. A throng of peasants—lean, long 
men ; stout, square women ; big lads—come pushing by, nearly hoisting 
Lenore off her legs. As they pass she uttersa little sharp cry of pain. 

“What is it? Are you hurt?” asks Paul, vigorously shouldering 
aside the peasants, who are beginning to crowd again as thickly as 
ever, and digging his elbows viciously into the plump ribs of a matron 
behind him. 

“Tt is nothing,” she says, a little faintly ; “one of them trod on me, 
I think, and a sabot is not the lightest—there!” (beginning to laugh 
a little) “do not look as if you were bent on knocking somebody 
down; it would be sure to be the wrong somebody.” 

“You are hurt,” he says, with vague indignation, gazing down 
solicitously at the cheeks that the little sudden pain has drained of 


their sweet red blood, “I know you are, only you are too spirited to 
own it.” 
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“You are wrong,” she says, smiling ; “from a child I have always 
cried out before I was hurt.” 

“Lean on me; lean all your weight on me,” says Paul obligingly, 
drawing her away out of the press, and into a little side street. 

“Ah! here is a door-step, let us sit down and rest.” 

The little street is quite dark, at least on the side where Paul and 
Lenore are; as dark as the Place Du Guesclin under the limes. Only 
on the faces of the houses opposite the moonbeams are sliding pearl- 
white. 

“T never could bear pain,” says the girl languidly, leaning her 
back against the closed door of the unseen house. “I never could 
understand that line of Longfellow’s— 


‘To suffer and be strong.’ 
‘To suffer and scream, is my version.” 

There is a momentary pause between them. They are beginning 
to feel as if they need not be talking all the while. In the deep 
shade where they are sitting they can hardly see each other’s faces : 
they only feel one another’s pleasant proximity. The tramp, tramp 
of wooden shoes, the distant chant, bandied about, tossed this way 
and that by the frolic airs, come, now loud, now low, to their ears. 

“JT wonder what time it is?’ says Lenore presently, reluctantly 
breaking the happy silence; “ ten? eleven? twelve ?” 

“What does it matter?” replies Paul indolently, clasping his 
hands behind his head. She is the exact opposite of everything he 
has hitherto thought good and fair in woman. Her very beauty— 
large and noble—is the reverse of the small, meek prettiness that has 
hitherto been his ideal, and yet—and yet it is pleasant to him to sit 
in the dry, warm gloom beside her, while the night winds, fresh from 
the tanned haycocks, fondle his hair with lightest, gentlest hands, 
The church clock strikes midnight: each slow stroke falling on the 
air like a rebuke. 


“T must go,” replies the girl, half-frightened, springing to her 
feet. 

“Go!” repeats Paul impatiently, rising too. “Why must you? 
Shall we be better off in two stuffy garrets in the Hotel de France, 
apart, than here together ?” 

They are standing in the middle of the street: a tall ugly man, 
a tall beautiful woman (men always have the best of the bargains in 
this world). She has taken off her hat: it hangs with its coquettish 
poppies and black ribbons in her drooped right hand; the moon is 
throwing little jets of silver on the waveless sweep of her hair. 

“We shall at least be less likely to take cold,” she answers 
demurely. 


But Paul is losing his head. Lenore and the moonshine are too 
much for him. 


i 2 
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“Cold ?” he repeats, crossly. “ You never thought about cold that 
happy night when we went on the Rance together.” 

“That happy night, when you tried so hard to get out of going, 
and said it was time to go to bed,” she answers mockingly, while her 
eyes for the moment lose their love light, and glitter maliciously. “He 
laughs rather consciously. “That happy night when you soaked all 
the colour out of my blue ribbons, and drowned my best hat for me,” 
continues she gaily. “No, no! we will have no more happy nights. 
My wardrobe would not stand it! Come, let us go !” 


Cuaprer XIV. 
WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


“Tr is too late now,” says Lenore, with a sulky pout, leaning her 
arms on the top of the wrought-iron rails of the balcony ; “1’Américaine 
is at the door.” 

We are no longer at Guingamp. We have moved on to Morlaix, 
and are lodged in a certain hostelry, that is scented through and 
through with the ill-odour arising from the very unclean stable over 
which it is built: 

“T do not wish to tell its name, 
Because it is so much to blame.” 


No one dislikes the smell of a clean stable. The warm, pungent 
odour that greets you, when you go to see your friend’s hunters, 
need offend no well educated nostrils; but the terrific reek that as- 
cends from the lodgings of Breton beasts of hire, that you swallow, 
nolens volens, in bed, in your bath, with your tea, with your cider— 
which enters not only your nose and mouth, but even your very eyes 
and ears—is trying to the least sensitive organs. 

We two are seated—by-the-by, Lenore is standing—in a little 
salon whose baleony overlooks the street, and whence we may spy the 
passers below, keep a look-out on Lozach, débitant de boissons, oppo- 
site, and refresh ourselves with a slightly varied version of essence of 
manure. <A great bowpot, full of immense roses, stands at my elbow: 
each several rose smells mightily of tobacco: a phenomenon accounted 
for by the fact that the salon is daily resorted to for ‘smoking and 
coffee-drinking purposes by the noble army of commercial travellers 
who breakfast and dine at the table d’héte. When “ces messieurs,” 
as the landlord, with innocent irony, calls them, have retired, we are 
permitted to enter, and work our own wild will among the tobaccoed 
roses and the jingling old spinet in the corner. 

“Tt is too late,” says Lenore, from the balcony ; “lAméricaine is 
at the door.” 

“Tt would be very easy to send it away again, I suppose.” 
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“T suppose it would.” 

“T do not believe that there is anything to see at Huelgoat,” say I, 
sceptically, turning over the leaves of my familiar spirit, ‘ Murray,’ 
and hunting among the Hs in the index. 

“T dare say not.” 

“Nothing but lead-mines and a reading-desk,” say I, having found 
the place. 

“Oh, indeed !” 

“Tt is, then, merely for the pleasure of a ¢éte-a-téte with Mr. Le 
Mesurier that you are going ?” cry I, raising my voice a little, for fear 
that the lazy wind that is ruffling the smoky roses and swaying the 
muslin curtains may disperse my gibe. 

“ Merely for the pleasure of the ¢éte-d-téte with Mr. Le Mesurier, 
as you felicitously observe,” replies my sister, with baffling candour, 
leaving the balcony, and coming to stand defiantly before me, with 
her chin a little raised, and her hands folded behind her back, in her 
favourite attitude, like a child saying its lesson. Some people's 
clothes look as if they were thrown on; some as if they were put on; 
some as if they grew on. Lenore’s is the latter case. 

“T should have thought that you must have had a surfeit of those 
delights by now,” say I, disdainfully, with all an outsider’s intolerance 
for the insipid repetitions of love-making. 

“T have had exactly nine,” answers Lenore, growing grave, while a 
happy absorption fills her eyes; “I think” (smiling) “I must make 
it a dozen ; and then, perhaps, if Mr. Scrope is very good, I may give 
him a turn.” 

I feel vexed, and, unable and unwilling to explain why, rise, and 
walking over to a little éfagire in the corner, begin to fiddle with 
some deplorable spar boxes with “ A Present from Brighton ” on them : 
traces, even here, of the indefatigable Briton, who has inscribed his 
name and that of his blacking on the pyramid top. Lenore sits down 
at the old piano, and opens it. 

“You might be man and wife, from the way in which you travel 
about together,” say I, fuming. 

“Perhaps we are,” answers Lenore, with a laugh, her low rip- 
pling laughter mixing pleasantly with the crash she is making 
among the bass notes; “to the prophetic eye present and future 
are ore,” 

“Heaven forbid!” say I devoutly. ‘‘I cannot’ fancy calling that 
man ‘ Paul,’ and kissing him, as I suppose one would have to do if he 
were one’s brother-in-law ; one would lose one’s self in the intricacies of 
that scarlet beard.” 

“Tt is not scarlet !” cries Lenore, in a fury, wheeling round on the 
music stool. “It is not even red.” 

“Tt is like Graham’s hair in ‘ Villette,” reply I gravely, “ whose 
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colour his friends did not dare to specify, except when the sun shone 
on it, and then they called it golden.” 

A little pause. 

“T do not think that two young women in our position can 
be too careful,” say I primly, “and really, Lenore, it is hardly 
advisable.” 

“ Advisable!” interrupts my sister, jumping off her stool and giving 
a little stamp, while her pretty pink nostrils dilate with angry wilful- 
ness. “I hate the word; it is a mean, sneaking, time-serving word. 
Kither a thing is right or it is wrong: if it is not right, it is wrong, 
and if it is not wrong, it is right. If it is not wrong to take a drive 
on &@ summer day with a man whose socie P 

She stops as if she had been shot. The door has opened, and the 
man whose society is looking in and saying, 

“Miss Lenore, are you ready ?” 

There is a flushed confusion on his honest ugly face, as if he had 
overheard Lenore’s last speech; and, indeed, as she has always a 
singularly pure clear enunciation, and declaimed this last sentence in 
a high key and with a distinct and trenchant emphasis, I do not see 
how the poor man could well help it. 

“Am I ready?” says Lenore, with an awkward laugh, turning 
away to hide her discomfiture. “That is amusing! A man keeps one 
waiting an hour and a half, and then comes and asks innocently, ‘ Are 
you ready?” 

At the door stands the “ Américaine,” so called because more wn- 
like an Américaine than any other conceivable vehicle ; a little heavy 
jingling rattletrap, with a hood in the last stage of shabbiness. A 
little old mare in her dotage, and a tall colt, hardly come to years of 
discretion, compose the team. One has bells, the other has none; both 
are smothered under immense sheepskin collars, like leviathan doormats ; 
the flies are teasing them sadly. A noble army of beggars— 


se 


Men and boys, 
The matron and the maid,” 


press round with obliging empressement; old blear-eyed men beggars, 
capped and long-frocked little girl beggars—lame boy beggars—beggars 
with ingeniously horrible malformations of nature, well brought for- 
ward into notice. 

“So this is a walking tour through Brittany, is it, Paul?” asks 
Mr. Scrope pensively, as we emerge from the door. He is leaning 
against the doorpost, looking very handsome, very lazy, and half asleep, 
as he mostly does. ‘So this is the pedestrian exercise that was to 
make you two stone lighter by next season! Oh, Miss Herrick !” 
shaking his head at Lenore, and smiling reproachfully with his indolent 
blue eyes, “how much you have to answer for !” 
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They get in. I think they feel rather foolish, sitting perched up on 
high, side by side. There is something absurdly nuptial about this 
departure. 

“Go on! what are you stopping for?” cries Paul, in the worst pos- 
sible French. The driver says “ Sapr—r—r,” the poor beasts stretch 
to their work; the old rope traces strain ; the grin of expectation 
vanishes from the beggars’ faces. 

“Do not you feel as if we ought to throw old shoes after them ?” 
asks Mr. Scrope, turning languidly to me, as the bells go tinkle tinkle 
down the street. I smile. ‘ Would a sabot do as well? I might 
borrow one.” The jingling has ceased. They are fairly gone. 

“ What shall we do, Miss Herrick, now that our natural protectors 
have left us?” says my companion, appealing piteously to me, as I 
stand on the broiled and broiling steps under the umbrella with which 
I have judiciously furnished myself; while the sun catches his yellow 
hair and the young soft moustache that rather directs attention to 
than hides his handsome mouth—the feature that is seldomer than any 
other in the human face good. “What shall we do? Shall we hire 
a couple of jackasses, and go out riding ?” 

“ Rather too hot, I think.” 

“It 7s hot, now you speak of it. Phew!” 











Woman's Proper Place im Society. 


Tr the present age were invited to render an account of itself, and to 
name the one special characteristic which distinguishes it so flatteringly 
from its predecessors, it would probably elect to describe itself as pre- 
eminently the Age of Discovery. The claim has, undoubtedly, much 
to support it. During the last fifty years many strange things have 
been found out, many useful inventions arrived at and applied. We 
no longer think ten miles an hour, even for an unlimited continuance, 
a surprising pace, as it was universally deemed to be long after the 
commencement of the century; but for every minute we can traverse 
our mile, if only so disposed. Not even this rapid system of locomotion 
contents us in the transmission of our thoughts and wishes from one 
to another; and thanks to another discovery for which we are indebted 
to what may, substantially, be called the present age, we flash our 
inquiries and our replies more quickly than our grandfathers could 
put them upon paper. We speed the arrows of thought an indefinite 
distance through the air, and the pneumatic dispatch hurls our parcels 
farther than the fabled Cyclops ever threw, right underground. 
With a wave of our wand, we make ice without the aid of frost, in the 
most sweltering summer weather, and we lock up the culinary force 
of heat in boxes we can carry about in the snow. We mow our hay 
without the help of hands, and reap our harvests with no assistance 
from the sickle. We know the heavens almost as well as the earth, 
define the substance and declare the weight of its various bodies, and 
are becoming accomplished adepts in what it is now the fashion to call 
celestial physiology. These, and more than these, are the well-ascer- 
tained gains of the age in which we live, the triumphs of its industry, 
the excellent spoils of its ingenuity. 

It is, perhaps, not to be wondered at that a generation which 
has made such incontestable discoveries in the material order, should 
believe that its inventiveness has been not only equally active but 
equally successful in matters appertaining to the moral order ; and as 
the latter are obviously of higher value and more enduring benefit 
than the former, it is not unnatural that it should pique itself mainly 
upon them. It would be tedious to enumerate all its moral discoveries ; 
and the most cherished ones are too notorious to be missed. It has 
found out that the art of government chiefly consists in leaving things 
alone, at least after you have destroyed all those things which were 
constructed in an age when this doctrine had not been arrived at. It 
has discovered that Jazssez-fatre, free barter, and competition, will 
settle all the relations between man and man in the most satisfactory 
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manner. It may seem strange that, together with this discovery, it 
should likewise have found out that all men are equal. Such, however, 
is the case. It is now, moreover, well established that absolute non- 
intervention in your neighbours’ affairs, no matter what they may be 
doing, is the height both of justice and of prudence; that the many 
are wiser than the few, and the ignorant more likely to be right than 
the educated ; that the influence of independent and thoughtful people 
is invariably mischievous; and that mob-rule is the very highest, 
safest, and most honourable form of government yet devised by man. 

The catalogue of useful moral discoveries might, as we have said, be 
almost indefinitely multiplied ; but when we add that the most recent 
and most valued of them all is to the effect that there is, practically, 
no difference between men and women, and that whatever it is natural 
and proper that the one should do it is equally natural and proper 
that the other should do, we shall have made the list long enough for 
our present purpose, and have indicated the subject to which, in this 
paper, we would invite the attention of our readers. 

It will have been surmised that however ready we are to confess to 
the solid character of the material novelties introduced within the 
memory of the present generation, we are not quite so disposed to 
grant the substantial value of the alleged gains in the higher and 
totally different sphere, and least of all to allow that what is described 
as the emancipation of woman from the selfishness and tyranny of 
man, would be a pleasing or useful acquisition to the community. 
Woman's Rights, like almost every theme that lends itself to extensive 
agitation, has its more extreme and its more temperate advocates, 
though we shall strive to show, in the proper place, that the latter 
are likely in the long run to be at the mercy of the former, and that 
even at this early stage of the argument they are doing the work and 
playing the game of their more advanced allies. But only to take the 
average opinions and ends propounded by the reformers in question, 
we may state that they deny the existence of any such physical, 
mental, moral, or, in a word, sexual differences between men and 
women, as in any degree to disqualify the second from the occupations, 
ambitions, and burdens common to the first; they assert that there is 
nothing in the constitution of society to render it impossible or unde- 
sirable that the one should compete in every conceivable walk of life 
with the other ; and finally, they allege that if there does exist any 
such impediment, then to that extent society should be reconstituted, 
the impediment be removed, and the conditions brought into harmony 
with the perfect social equality and similarity of the two sexes. 

Whether there be between man and woman a profound and perma- 
nent gulf as regards their mental constitution, is a point very difficult 
to argue, and one which, argued dispassionately, would land us in no 
very certain or absolute conclusion. But once for all—and as regards 
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every other branch of the question as well as this particular one—we 
beg to state that we speak of men and women generally and in the 
lump. It is probable that we shall affirm no single proposition 
against which everybody who reads this paper could not, from within 
the range of his own experience, bring one or two exceptions, if not 
more. It would be strange were it otherwise. There are men who 
partake of the nature of women, and women who partake of the 
nature of men; yet most reasonable people will allow that they are 
men and women spoilt—lusus nature, in fact—and all people must 
admit that they are so few in number as not seriously to affect the 
question, or upset the fact that there is such a thing as a female type 
of mind, based upon the sort of mind common to women, and such 
another thing as a male type of mind, based upon the sort of mind 
common to men. Yet let us hasten to say that this proposition, even 
though uncontested, will not help us much, if at all. For it is equally 
incontestable that, for hundreds of years, the minds of men have been 
formed and reared upon one pattern, and the minds of women formed 
and reared upon another pattern. That even when all the results 
likely to flow from this diversity of training had been allowed for, 
there would still remain a residuum of essential difference, to be 
accounted for by no other reason than latent antithesis of disposition, 
we are strongly inclined to believe; but it is obvious that it could not 
be demonstrated save by applying to each a precisely similar scheme 
of training, and applying it for a considerable succession of genera- 
tions. On the other hand, however, it is highly improbable that a 
particular kind of culture should have been employed in the case of 
women, unless it had in the first instance grown out of their natural 
powers and proclivities, or been continued if these had been proved to 
have been out of harmony with it. Still, as long as people choose 
to deny that there is any inherent mental difference between the two, 
absolute demonstration, as we have said, is impossible, save by the aid 
of a long course of experiment. We can, therefore, only throw certain 
strong side-lights upon the matter. They are by no means few or 
trivial, and they happen to be peculiarly interesting. 

It is a well-ascertained fact that girls are more precocious than 
boys, and that between the ages, say, of nine and fifteen, and, indeed, 
till probably a somewhat later period, they materially distance them in 
any competitive examinations in subjects proper to both. The same 
observation may be made of such races as, for example, the Celtic, 
when compared with the Teutonic, or with Orientals when confronted 
with ordinary Europeans. It is for this reason that Irish youths 
obtain far more than their numerical share of the good things which 
are annually given away in this country and in India to young fellows 
of eighteen, who distance their fellows in stiff intellectual tests; and 
on this account that a cry of alarm has been raised that if Hindoos 
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are allowed to compete with Britons at the same age for the same 
prizes, the civil governmentof India will soon be handed over to them 
exclusively. Yet no one will pretend that full-grown Irishmen are 
superior to full-grown Englishmen in intellectual capacity, or that the 
Hindoo mind fully developed distances the European mind at the 
mature stage. Judged by results, and by the work done and capable 
of being done by them respectively, we doubt if any impartial person 
would not allow that the proposition must in each case be reversed. 
The Celt and the Oriental develope earlier than the Englishman or 
the European; but—and here’s the rub—they give up developing 
much earlier; and thus the tortoise ends by beating the hare. It 
is just the same with women and men. Girls will beat boys hol- 
low ; but, mentally in like manner as physically, their growth and 
development are stopped much sooner, and the man beats the woman 
alike in rapidity of thought and in the power of sustaining it. He 
argues a difficult matter with more concentration of mind, and yet he 
will illustrate his argument with a greater number of appropriate 
illustrations. He is hard wood; she is soft. She blossoms like the 
flower ; he matures like the stem. 

Let us appeal to another side-light, having much in common with the 
one already thrown upon the matter, and illuminating us to the same 
end, yet different as to the periods of life concerned, and dealing with 
higher stages of intellectual effort. Supposing we were to grant that 
in the ordinary exercise of the intellect men do not distance women 
when the two have an equal chance—and though we imagine that the 
experience of most people would lead them to affirm that they do, the 
private experience of everybody cannot be got at sufficiently to be used 
against those who are slow to be convinced—how does the case stand 
in the regions of mind where successful effort becomes notorious, where 
the experience is the experience of history and of the whole world, and 
the facts are too glaring to be controverted? We presume that 
nobody would dream of doubting that Imagination is the greatest of 
all the intellectual faculties ; and should any one be disposed to do 80, 
his objections will surely disappear when we add, that we use the 
word in its largest but, as it seems to us, in its truest and most accu- 
rate sense, applying it to the force which discovers a cardinal scientific 
truth, such as the Law of Gravitation, as well as to that which gives 
birth to the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and considering it to be 
concerned in the conception and demonstration of such a matter as 
Comte’s famous ‘Order of Human and Historical Development,’ no 
less than in the writing of ‘Manfred’ or ‘ Prometheus Unbound.’ A 
desire to arrive at the truth, and not conventional politeness, prompt- 
ing us at the present moment, we are obliged to ask, What have 
women produced in the sphere of Imagination, and in the domain 
whether of Art or Science, as compared with the marvellous and 
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pumberless exploits of men? Indeed, there is not matter for compa- 
rison. In Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Music, it is impos- 
sible to indicate oue single female name of eminence ; yet, if we except 
the first of these, they provide occupation less congenial to men than 
to women, and as far as the last, if not the last but one also, is con- 
cerned, it is probable that for one man who has been trained to it 
there have been a hundred women. Of course we are speaking of 
creation and organisation, not of mere execution. We should be quite 
prepared to hear that women are better copyists of pictures than men, 
thanks to that imitative faculty which they possess in a far greater 
degree; and the same gift enables them, to say the least, to hold their 
own with men in the highest departments of singing. But where 
are their operas? where their oratorios? where their sonatas ? Where 
are their churches, their altar-pieces—for which, one would have 
thought, were the opposite theory to the one we are defending the 
true one, their superior piety and devotion would have sufficiently in- 
spired them—their never-dying frescoes and canvasses, their historic 
portraits, their ‘tender crucifixions ; their lives of saints, their deaths 
of martyrs; their splendid battle-pieces? If it be objected, for in- 
stance, that they never see battles, neither did the men who have 
painted them the best. It is not impossible that what men and 
women both saw equally clearly they would paint equally well. It is 
what neither see that women cannot paint, or, at ‘any rate, have not 
painted, and that men have. This is the very point. Imagination 
has to do with things unseen of the naked eye. It is another sort of 
vision that has to see them. In an age like the present, where paint- 
ing concerns itself with very small matters, and rarely—never success- 
fully—with matters not open to everybody’s inspection, women do 
compete, and in two or three instances very creditably. In the case 
of Rosa Bonheur, “ very creditably ” does not sufficiently mark her 
merits; and though she likewise is realistic rather than imaginative, 
Imagination unquestionably has a share in some of her compositions. 
But we never denied women the gift of Imagination altogether. All 
that we said is, that where it, the highest intellectual faculty, rules 
most absolutely, there women cut the least and the poorest figure, 
indeed hardly any figure at all as compared with men; and though 
every qualification that occurs to us has been fully made in the above 
body of fact and argument, we scarcely think that it is open to any 
one to deny that its central proposition has been established. For it 
amounts to this: that in Sculpture, Architecture, and Music women 
have done absolutely nothing; and in Painting have done something, 
but not very much, and that only in an age in which the very 
highest achievements of painters are second-rate and the ordinary 
achievements beneath contempt. 


It will doubtless have been observed that, in the enumeration of the 
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various departments of Art, we have omitted the highest of all—that 
dedicated to the Muses. The natural and cultivated sensibility of 
women leads them to be peculiarly open to the charms of verse; and 
if women have not distinguished themselves equally with men in the 
world of poetry, it certainly cannot be for want of reading or even of 
writing it. Yet what is their contribution to song? When we have 
mentioned Sappho and Mrs. Barrett Browning, we have exhausted the 
catalogue of those who need be mentioned; and if we add that, to 
judge by what little we possess by the former, Mrs. Barrett Browning 
is by far the superior of the two, we shall have considerably simplified 
the matter. We have deep reverence for Mrs. Browning’s genius, and 
believe that it is as little likely that, as a poet, she will ever be sur- 
passed by a woman, as that, in the same capacity, Shakespeare will be 
surpassed by a man. Yet, what is her place in the hierarchy of poets, 
male and female together? We will confidently leave it to our readers 
to assign it, for their decision can but fortify the position for which 
we are contending. As for the very distinguished place which women 
occupy as novelists, we do not consider it necessary to discuss it. 
Imagination, but of an inferior sort, enters into the composition of 
novels ; and imagination, of an inferior sort, is probably more common 
amongst women even than amongst men—the imagination, for 
instance, which springs from the lack of action and practical occupa- 
tion. But, further, the observing and imitating faculties go for much 
in novel writing, even of the best kind; and observation and imita- 
tion are gifts, the possession of which in a peculiar degree by women 
no one would dream of denying. When we add that, though women 
have devoted themselves likewise to the pursuit of science, they have 
added little or nothing to its great discoveries, for which imagination, 
the most soaring play of the imagination, is required, and that Mrs. 
Somerville’s is, perhaps, the most honoured name in scientific annals, 
we shall have seemed, perhaps, to have treated the matter with much 
brevity, but shall still have, substantially, said all that is necessary. 

A strict logician, trying to do battle for the theory we are combating, 
yet determined to be candid in all his objections, would probably inter- 
pose at this stage, and maintain that the very most we have proved in 
the foregoing paragraphs is, that in the highest walks traversed by the 
ambitious human intellect women must yield the palm of superiority 
to men, but that the question of their mental inferiority in the lower 
and more ordinary walks has been left untouched. We think we 
have adduced some slight ground for assigning them a second place 
even as regards the latter; but, even supposing that we waive that 
point, we shall surprise no one when we urge that the fact of man 
being capable of attaining to intellectual heights never reached by 
woman, affords strong presumption that intellectual pursuits, even of 
the ordinary kind, are more especially his domain than hers. It would 
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be ill economy and very strange taste to prefer the cultivation of that 
which is likely to yield smaller fruit and poorer harvest to that which 
is known to yield larger and richer; and though of course it is quite 
open to us to do so, it would seem as though nature had in this 
instance indicated to us a choice which we should be wise to follow. 

Let it, however, be assumed that in all the common avocations of 
life which demand large and active exercise of the mental faculties, 
but exclude the higher play of imagination, there is nothing to choose 
between the latent powers of men and women ; and let us approach the 
second branch of our subject, and inquire if there is anything in the 
constitution of society which renders it necessary nevertheless that, 
practically, some distinction should be made and maintained between 
them. The advocates of Woman’s Rights answer this question with 
a sweeping negative, and affirm that there is nothing in the social 
system to debar women from becoming solicitors, barristers, surgeons, 
physicians, professors, merchants, stockbrokers, engineers, politicians, 
members of parliament, members of a cabinet, premiers, judges, or 
occupants of the woolsack. The assertion is so startling that people 
upon whom the new lights have not dawned will be sure to treat it as 
obviously absurd. In these days, however, things obviously absurd to 
the unsophisticated must be demonstrated as such to superior people, 
and we must, therefore, be pardoned if we seem to be breaking 
butterflies upon a wheel. 

It has been observed by Mr. Mill, and is frequently pleaded by 
those of his admirers who agree with his views as to the emancipation 
of women, that we do not find it necessary to see that none but 
strong-armed men are blacksmiths, and that, therefore, there must be 
some other reason than that of unfitness for excluding women from 
the vocations we have enumerated. But Mr. Mill has, on this occa- 
sion, yielded to the temptation of saying ingenious things, since the 
observation is by no means so pertinent or so conclusive as is appa- 
rently supposed. Now and then, we imagine, men not sufficiently 
strong-armed do turn blacksmiths, and either they or their clients 
will be sure to suffer in consequence. And that is precisely what 
would happen if women were to become lawyers, doctors, &c., though, 
as we shall see, even worse than that would happen. If women are 
to be the rivals of men in all the tough, rough, and arduous occupa- 
tions of life, either they must be treated by men as perfect equals, or 
must be deferred to as they are now, at theatres, in churches, on the 
croquet-lawn, in railway carriages, and in conversation. On the latter 
supposition, it is the clients who would suffer, and we should witness 
the strange spectacle, to employ Mr. Mill’s comparison, of horses being 
shod, forges worked, and wheels turned, according to the standard 
attainable by the weakest arms! How much the affairs of the world 
would suffer by\being conducted according to this novel form of com- 
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petition, for which a parallel is to be found only in the sports of those 
country fairs where the last animal in a race carries off the prize, it is 
superfluous to point out. On the other supposition, that men would 
treat women on a footing of complete equality, the result would be 
less peculiar perhaps, but immeasurably more revolting. We may see 
by the tussles and controversies in which the finest and most polite 
natures are inevitably involved, in court, in Parliament, on the 
hustings, in the press, in dialectics, how very different would have to 
be the tone observed by men towards women from what it is now.#.e 
There is nothing to be gained by supposing this world to be Utopia, 
and then making arrangements accordingly. It is a world of rough 
work, hard knocks, accusations, retorts, reproaches, imputations, jea- 
lousy, hatred, and all uncharitableness, and there is not the smallest 
reason to suppose that it will ever be anything else. Nothing is 
achieved in it except by contest, and the irrepressible Ego inspires 
the combatants on either side. It is said that the introduction 
of women into public life would soften its asperities, mitigate its 
rudeness, and fill it with agreeable amenities. These are silly dreams. 
Men will be more polite, deferential, and considerate to women than 
to their own sex as long as these do not compete with them, but no 
longer; and the treatment of women by women, though no worse 
than that of men by men, is no better, and certainly forbids us to 
hope that what is called “the humanising element ” would be intro- 
duced by them into the labours of public life. On the score, therefore, 
of manners, and of the reciprocal deportment of the sexes, society 
would certainly suffer a change, and a change for the worse. It is 
impossible, however, for any one who has observed women with any 
attention, to doubt that, quite apart from any contention as to the 
nature and calibre of their mental faculties, they would, if left to hold 
their own with men in the occupations we are considering, utterly 
fail to do so. This is not the place in which physiological con- 
siderations can be entered into with any minuteness; but there can 
be no harm in saying, and it is important to note, that the physical 
infirmities of women are at once more constant and recurring than 
those of men, and that, whether they are married or unmarried, mo- 
thers of families or the contrary. Even for a day their endurance is 
not equal to that of men, and we cannot think that the woman ever lived 
who could go through one half of the fatigues which are imposed on 
a doctor or barrister in large practice, to say nothing of those endured 
by a man who is at once a barrister in large practice and an active 
member of Parliament. And when we add that, in addition to these 
labours, the care of a family must either be or be not neglected, we 
seem to reach a point at which it is idle to argue the matter any 
further. Taken singly, the objections and difficulties are consider- 
able ; taken cumulatively, they are overwhelming. When it is asked 
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whether, mentally, women are fit to cope with mén in the great and 
busy concerns of life, there may be some room for doubt, but we 
should say very little. When it is asked if, mentally and physically 
considered together, they can do so, all shadow of doubt must dis- 
appear. And when it is asked if, mentally and physically, and family 
demands and duties, all three considered, they can run the same race 
with men, one must have lost all judgment or all candour to answer 
the question in any way but one. Nature and Society, which are so 

* ® often at issue, seem for once to have united to draw, if not a hard and 
fast line between the occupations of the sexes, at any rate a sufficiently 
clear line of demarcation; and even if Nature be pronounced an 
empty term, and a mere inherited something which it needs only 
common courage and freedom from conventionality to reverse, Society 
steps in to vindicate her ally, and to bar the road to so lightly under- 
taken an experiment. 

All such arguments, however, we are well aware, are addressed to 
the wrong quarter, when employed against the advocates of Woman’s 
Rights. They are like the uncompromising philosopher, who, when 
the facts were against him, exclaimed, “So much the worse for the 
facts!” If nature and society declare against them, they have the 
courage of their opinions, and are quite prepared to revolutionise 
nature and society in turn. The arrangements of society, it is in- 
dubitably quite open to us to modify to any extent; though of course 
whether the new arrangements would last is quite another question. : 
It is not one, however, which ever presents itself to the advocates of 
change, and the concession that it is feasible to upset any social insti- 
tution now existing is considered by them as equivalent to an obliga- 
tion to set about the task of doing so. It would occupy much space 
were we to attempt to catalogue seriatim all the alterations in our 
social polity their scheme involves, but it is as certain as anything 
can be that the revolution would entail a total change in the relations 
of the sexes to each other. We are sure that a good many men and 
women who are advocates of Woman’s Rights have no wish to destroy 
the institutions of marriage and the domestic tie ; but their destruction 
is what is aimed at by the most thorough-going and far-seeing pro- 
pounders of the doctrine, and unless that were achieved they would 
regard nothing as gained. It must not be supposed, because the 
mere mention of such a change shocks most people, that there are 
not professed philanthropists who entertain it, or that it cannot be 
pleaded for with very plausible arguments. The impression made 
by these worthy people is not, however, as yet so deep as to impose 
upon us the duty of defending the institution of marriage and the 
family; but it soon would be.an imperative and, perhaps, a perilous - 
obligation, if their least advanced rallies obtained a favourable ae > 
for their tentative plans. we * 





. 
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S it will be thought by some, perhaps by many, that we have in this 
paper been assigning a position of inferiority to women, which, whether 
a fact or not, or whether desirable or not, it is very displeasing to see 
stated so nakedly. But it should be remembered that there exist the 
soft and sweet, as well as the hard and bitter, activities of lifepand 
that there is a whole world of human duty, force, and influence, to 
which we have not even alluded, and where woman plays a shiningsi 
and superior part. We are in the habit of thinking of the gr 
efforts of the intellect as something above any of the performances of 
virtue and duty; and the reason why we do so is, because intellect 

invariably leaves footprints behind it, whilst virtue, as a rule, has its 
, traces speedily obliterated by the wave of time. We do not know our 
“sindebtedness to silent, acts of devotion, but the works of mighty 
thinkers shine for eve’conspicuously as stars. But for all that, as a 

ifted woman has observed, “‘There’s nothing good but goodness ;” 

and though Bonapar te’s reply to Madame de ‘Stael, that the greatest 
woman that ever lived was the woman who produced the greatest 
number of men, was as coarse as Méght have been expected, it is 
nevertheless true that to be the cause of greatness in men is the best 
approach to it women ean attain. Is the cause less than the effect ? 
We can scarcely think that the sex to whom it has been conceded to be 
motherfWister, and wife, is very hardly dealt with, or is provided with 
a narrow or trivial field of action. No man of the old school thinks 
-woman inferior to himself, but rather the reverse. It is the new 
school which would demonstrate her inferiority by the false step of 
transplanting her from her native soil to that in w vhich. she was never 
intended to’thrive. 

We have said that the contemplated change might possibly be 
carried out, but at the same time hinted that it could : never maintain 
itself. We may add that, in eflecting it for a time, we should simply 
be taking a backward step. No fact is so well established or so 
universal as that progress and development have been marked by 
what men of science call differentiation and hgterogeneity ; or in other 
Words, multiplied diversity of parts and fundjpns. The more highly 
organised is atfy race of beings or any condition of society, the more 
marked i is this differentiation. Similarity and equality of organs and 
tasks are an unerring sign of a low stage of development or of civilisa- 
tion. It is objected that in low states of civilisation women are slaves. 
But so are men; and if women are more so than men, it is on account 
of their weakness. Women have held supreme power under such con- 
ditions, with their own sex and men equally as their slaves. The 
phenomenon is utterly beside the question. Both men and women 
have acquired more liberty with the advance of the species; but what 

» has that got to do with the proper place ef each? The pheno- 
menon of ever increasing differentiation in the history of all forms of 
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progress constitutes an absolute law and conveys an anmistakab le 
lesson. The modern doctrines of equality and similarity, whether as 
regards men only or still more as regards men and women relatively, 
are an insurrection against this lesson and this law, and are nothing 
more than the efforts of the ignorant and the restless to make us accept, 
under the promise of a fair future, a mere relapse into barbarism. 

What, then, is woman’s proper place in society ? The question has, 
substantially, already been answered; for when we have once dis- 
covered what she ought not to do and where she ought not to be, 
where she ought to be and what she ought to do are very simple in- 
quiries. Whether we regard that -part of her disposition which we 
have every right to call natural, her peculiarities, mental, physical, 
and moral, or the well-being of society, whose advantage must of 
course be our ultimate test, we still reach the conclusion that her 
proper position is domestic as opposed to forensic, using that word in 
its strict and literal sense; that her mission is within doors, not out 
of doors; not in the market-place, but in that more sacred and tran- 
quil interior of which the hearth is the altar and the shrine. It 
comports neither with her physique, her mental stamina, nor with her 
special social uses, to abandon the part of assiduous and orderly house- 
wife, vigilant mother, obedient and helpful daughter, gentle and 
humanising sister, or comely and ministrant spouse, in order to buckle 
on the spear and shield and rush into the inconsiderate field where blows 
are struck and deep wounds given. We are not aware that it has yet 
been proposed that we should seek for military recruits indifferently 
among the two sexes, though the Commune of Paris has lately shown 
us how pitilessly logical social reformers can sometimes be. But it 
should not be forgotten that all life, all public life, is a fight, and that 
those who take part in it must have the qualities and endure the penal- 
ties attached to combatants. Looking on and seeing men roughly 
engaged is not perhaps a cheerful occupation ; but it did not occur 
to Homer that the matter would have been mended by Andromache 
stepping down into the fray, and shating the blows and bruises of 
Hector : 








‘No more—but hasten to thy tasks at home ; 
There guide the spindle and direct the loom. 
Me glory summons to the martial scene: 
The field for combat is the sphere for men.” 


So spoke the mouth of true wisdom and true courage three thousand 
years ago on the fundamental question of life here below; and we may 
flatter ourselves as much as ever we like, but we have not advanced 
one step in connection with it. Nay, have we not receded? ‘The 
modern strong-minded female is a repulsive and mischievous bar- 
barian, when placed side by side with the mother of Astyanax. 
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Amy's Lover. 


Iv was five o’clock—tive o'clock on a dull November atternoon—as 
J, Elizabeth Lacy, the wretched companion of Lady Cunningham, 
of Northampton Lodge, in the town of Rockledge, stood gazing from 
the dining-room windows at the grey curtain of fog which was slowly 
but surely rising between my vision and all outward things, and think- 
ing how like it was in colour and feeling and appearance to my own 
sad life. Ihave said that I was the “ wretched” companion of Lady 
Cunningham : is it very ungrateful of me to have written down that 
word? I think not; for if a wearisome seclusion and continual servi- 
tude have power to make a young life miserable, mine had fairly earned 
its title to be called so. 1 had withered in the cold and dispiriting 
atmosphere of Northampton Lodge for four years past, and had only 
been prevented rupturing my chains by the knowledge that I had no 
alternative but to rush from one state of bondage to another. To 
attend upon old ladies like an upper servant—to write their letters, 
carry their shawls, and wait upon them as they moved from room to 
room—this was to be my lot through life ; and if I ever dreamed that 
a brighter one might intervene, the vision was too faint and idealistic 
to gild the stern realities which were no dreams. 

I dare say there are plenty of people in this world more miserable 
than I: indeed, I knew it for a fact even at the time of which I speak ; 
and the few friends I possessed were never tired of telling me that I 
was better ofl than many, and that I should strive to look on the 
bright side of things, and to thank Heaven who had provided me with 
a safe and respectable home, when I might have been upon the parish. 
Did not Job have friends to console him in his trouble? Do not we 
all find in the day of our distress that, whatever else fails, good advice 
is always forthcoming? Well! perhaps I was ungrateful: at all 
events, I was young and headstrong, and good advice irritated and 
worried, instead of making me any better. I knew that I was warmly 
clothed, whilst beggars stood shivering at the corner of the streets, 
and that beneath the care of Lady Cunningham no harm could hap- 
pen to me, whilst women younger than myself broke God’s holy laws 
to put bread in their mouths. And yet, and yet, so perverse is human 
nature, and so perverse was mine above all others, that, engaged on 
my monotonous round of duty, I often envied the beggars their liberty 
and their rags; and even sometimes wished that I had not been 
reared so honestly, and had the courage to be less respectable and 
more free. Perhaps one reason why my life chafed me so fearfully 
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was because I had not been brought up to it. Five years before, I 
had been the child of parents in good circumstances, and loved and 
made much of, as only daughters generally are. My father, who held 
the comfortable living of Fairmead in Dorsetshire, had always man- 
aged to keep up the household of a gentleman, and my poor delicate 
mother and myself had enjoyed every luxury consistent with our sta- 
tion in life. She had had her flower-garden and her poultry and her 
pony-chair, and I my pets and my piano and—my lover. Ah! as I 
stood at the wire-blinded windows of Lady Cunningham’s dining-room 
that sad November afternoon, and recalled these things, I knew by 
the pang which assailed me at the thought of Bruce Armytage which 
loss of them all had affected me most. My father and mother, who 
from my youth up had so tenderly loved and guarded me, were in 
their graves, and with them had vanished all the luxuries and posses- 
sions of my early days. But though I stood there a penniless orphan, 
with no joy in my present and very little hope in my future, the tears 
had not rushed to my eyes until my memory had rested on Bruce 
Armytage; and then they fell so thickly that they nearly blinded 
me; for mingled with his memory came shame as well as regret, and 
to a woman perhaps shame is the harder feeling of the two. His 
conduct had been so very strange, so marvellously strange and unac- 
countable to me, that to that day I had found no clue to it. When 
he first came down and took lodgings in Fairmead—for the purpose of 
studying to pass his examination for the law, he said—he had seémed 
so very, very fond of me that our engagement followed on the avowal 
of his love as a matter of course. But then his family interfered; 
they thought, perhaps, that he ought to marry some one higher than 
myself, though my father was a gentleman, and no man can be more; 
at any rate, his father wrote to say that Bruce was far too young (his 
age was then just twenty) to fix upon his choice for life, and that no 
regular engagement must be made between us until he returned from 
the two years’ foreign tour he was about to make. My father and 
mother said that old Mr. Armytage was right, and that in two years’ 
time both I and my lover would be better able to form an opinion 
on so serious a matter. Bruce and I declared it was all nonsense, that 
fifty years of separation could make no difference to us, and that what 
we felt then we should feel to our lives’ end. And they smiled, the 
old people, whilst our young hearts were being tortured, and talked 
about the evanescence of youthful feelings whilst we drank our first 
draught of this world’s bitterness. How seldom can old people sym- 
pathize with the young! How soon’ they become accustomed to the 
cold neutral tints of middle age, and forget even the appearance of 
the warm fires of youth at which they lighted those passions which 
time has reduced to ashes! It was so with my parents: they were 
not unkind, but they were unsympathetic ; they rather hoped, upon 
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the whole, that I should forget Bruce Armytage; and, in order to 
accomplish their end, they pretendéi to believe it. But he went, with 
the most passionate protestations upon his lips that as soon as he 
returned to England no earthly power should keep us separate; and 
he never came back to me again! My father and mother had died 
rather suddenly, and within a few months of each other; our home 
had been broken up, and at the age of nineteen I had been sent forth 
upon the world to earn my own living; and, at the age of three and 
twenty, I was at the same trade, neither richer nor poorer than at 
first, but with all my faith in the constancy and honour of mankind 
broken and destroyed; for Bruce Armytaze had never found me out, 
or, as far as I knew, inquired after me. His family had permitted me 
to leave F'airmead and enter on my solitary career without a word of 
remonstrance or regret; since which time I had had no communica- 
tion with them, though at that period my pride would not have for- 
bidden my sending an account of my trouble to Bruce, believing that 
he cared for me. Correspondence between us during his foreign tour 
had been strictly prohibited, and I had no means of ascertaining his 
address. For a while I had expected he would write or come to 
me; but that hope had long died ont, and the only feeling I had 
left for him was contempt—contempt for his fickleness and vacillation, 
or the pusillanimity which could permit him to give up the woman he 
had sworn to marry because his father ordered him to doso. No! 
filial obedience carries very little weight with the heart that is pitted 
against it; and as I thought of it and him, I bit my lip, dashed my 
hand across my eyes, and hoped the day might yet come when I 
should be able to show Bruce Armytage how greatly I despised him. 

At this juncture the housemaid came bustling into the room with a 
little note for me—a dear little cocked-hat note—which seemed to 
speak of something pleasant, and at the writer of which I had no need 
to guess, for I had but one friend in Rockledge who ever sent such 
notes to me. 

“Waiting for an answer,” said the bearer, curtly; and I tore it 
open and devoured its contents : 


“Dear Lizze,—I think you will be very much surprised to hear 
that your little friend Amy is engaged to be married! However, it is 
quite true, although the business was only settled this morning ; and 
the young gentleman has promised to spend the evening with us, 
and to bring a cousin whom he is anxious to introduce. Will you 
come and take tea with us also? The doctor has only just told me 
that Lady Cunningham dines out to-night, or I should have sent be- 
fore. Do come, Lizzie. Amy is crazy to see you and tell you all her 
secrets, and you know that you are always sure of a welcome from 

“ Your affectionate friend, 
“Mary RopweEtu.” 
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The perusal of this little epistle threw me into a perfect whirl of 
excitement and delight, which would have appeared extraordinary to 
any one who had not been acquainted with the maddening monotony 
of my daily existence. These Rodwells, the family of the good old 
doctor who attended Lady Cunningham, were my only friends in 
Rockledge, the only people with whom I ever caught a glimpse of a 
happy domestic life, such as had been once my own. To spend the 
evening at their large, old-fashioned house, which rang from basement 
to attic with the sound of happy voices, was the only dissipation by 
which my days were ever varied, and a relaxation all the more precious 
because, on account of Lady Cunningham’s requirements, it came so 
rarely tome. And on the afternoon in question, when I had allowed 
myself to become absorbed by fanciful thought, the cordial and unex- 
pected invitation warmed my chilled spirits like a draught of generous 
wine. All things seemed changed for me: I no longer saw the grey 
fog nor remembered my mournful past, but in their stead pictured to 
myself the brightly-lighted, crimson-curtained room at Dr. Rodwell’s 
house, and heard the ringing laughter and merry jests of his many 
boys and girls. In a moment I had shaken off my despondency—my 
eyes sparkled, my heart beat: I was in a flutter of anticipation at the 
pleasure in store for me. 

“Ts there any answer, miss?” demanded the housemaid, who had 
been waiting whilst I read my note. , 

“Yes, yes; 1 will go, of course. Say I will be there in half an 
hour,’ I replied, for my evening, in consequence of Lady Cunning- 
ham’s absence, was at my own disposal. “ And, Mary, please bring 
me up a jug of hot water; I am going to take tea with Mrs. 

todwell.” 

“ Well, I’m very glad of it, miss; it’s a shame you shouldn’t have a 
holiday oftener than you do,” returned my sympathising hearer as 
she departed with my answer. 

I must say, that during my years of servitude I had nothing to 
complain of respecting the treatment I received from the hands of 
servants. I have read of needy companions and governesses being 
cruelly insulted and trampled on by their inferiors; I never was. 
From the first they saw I was a gentlewoman, and to the last they 
treated me as such. 

With a hasty vote of thanks to Mary for her kind speech, I ran up- 
stairs to my own bed-room to make the few preparations needful for 
my visit. I knew that Mrs. Rodwell would not desire me to dress ; 
but to arrange my hair anew with a blue ribbon woven in it, and to 
change my dark merino body for a clear muslin Garibaldi, made me 
lcok fresh and smart, without taking up too much of the precious time 
I had to spend at her house. Besides, were there not to be some 
gentlemen present? At that thought my mind reverted to the won- 
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derful news of Amy’s engagement, and I could scarcely proceed with 
my toilet for thinking of it. Little Amy! younger by five years than 
myself, who had always appeared so shy and modest and retiring—was 
it possible she could have had a lover without my knowing it? And 
now to be actually engaged! going to be married at her age! It 
almost seemed incredible, until I remembered with a sudden sigh that 
IT had been’ no older myself when Bruce Armytage proposed to me, and 
had been able to keep my secret very well until the necessity for doing 
SO Was over. 

But I would not let such thoughts engross me now, for I had no 
wish to carry a long face to Mrs. Rodwell’s house; and so I‘hurried 
on the remainder of my things, and wrapping myself up warmly in a 
dark cloak hurried bravely out into the evening air. It was then six 
oclock, and the fog was denser than before ; but what cared I for outer 
dullness any longer? My imagination ran on before me, vividly 
picturing the cheerful scene in which I should so soon mingle, and my 
feet tripped after it, joyous as my heart. I had not far to go, and my 
eagerness shortened the way ; so that in a few minutes, I was rapping 
at Dr. Rodwell’s hall door and scraping my feet upon his scraper. 
How quickly it was opened by little Amy herself! And what a mixture 
of bashfulness, pleasure, and self-importance was in her blushing face 
as I threw my arms around her neck and warmly congratulated her. 

“Come upstairs, Lizzie,” she entreated in a whisper; “come up 
and take off your things, and I'll tell you all about it.” 

We were soon in her own room—that cozy room in which she and 
her younger sister Mattie slept, and which bore so many evidences of 
their mother’s tender care and thought for them. 

“And so you are really engaged to be married, Amy ?” I exclaimed 
as the door closed behind us. “That was a very astounding piece of 
intelligence to me, who had never heard the faintest whisper of such a 
thing before.” 

“You forget you have not been near us for a month,” she answered, 
laughing ; “but the’ truth is, Lizzie, it was all so uncertain till this 
morning that mamma said it would be very unwise to mention it to 
anybody ; so that you were the first recipient of the news, after all.” 

“Well, I suppose I must be satisfied with that; and when did you 
meet him, Amy ?” 

“Last month, up in London, while I was staying with my aunt 
Charlesworth.” 

“And is it a settled thing, then?” 

“Oh, yes! His parents have consented, and are coming to Rock- 
ledge on purpose to callon us. And—and—he came down this morning 
to tell papa ; and I believe we are to be married in the spring.” 


“So soon?” I ejaculated, thinking how easily some people’s court- 
ships ran. 
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“ Yes,” replied Amy, blushing; “and he is here this evening, you 
know, with his cousin, who is staying at Rockledge with him. He 
talked so much about this cousin, but, oh, he is not half so nice-look- 
ing as himself; and—and—I hope you will like him, Lizzie dear,” 
kissing me affectionately as she spoke, “for I have told him so much 
about you.” 

“T am sure I shall, Amy,” I replied as I returned her caress; we 
were on the staircase at the time, descending to the dining-room. “I 
assure you I am quite impatient to see your hero. By-the-by, dear, 
what is his name ?” 

“ Armytage.” And then, seeing my blank look of amazement, she 
repeated it—“ Armytage. Have you never heard the name before ? 
I think it’s such a pretty one. Amy Armytage,” she whispered finally 
in my ear, as, langhing merrily, she pushed me before her into the 
dining-room. 

It was all done so suddenly that I had no time to think about it, 
for before the echo of her words had died away, I was in the midst 
of the family group, being warmly kissed by Mrs. Rodwell, and Mattie, 
and Nelly, and Lotty, and shaken hands with by the dear, kind old 
doctor and his rough school-boys. 

“ Well, Lizzie dear,” exclaimed my motherly hostess, as she claimed 
me for a second embrace, “ this is quite an unexpected treat, to have 
you here to-night; I thought we were never going to see you again. 
But you look pale, my child; I am afraid you are kept too much in 
the house. Doctor, what have you been about, not to take better care 
of Lizzie? You should give her a tonic, or speak to Lady Cunningham 
on the subject.” 

But the good old doctor stuck both his fingers into his ears. “ Now, 
I’m not going to have any talk about pale looks or physic bottles to- 
night,” he said; ‘‘ the time for doctoring to-day is over. Miss Lizzie, 
you just come and sit between Tom and me, and we'll give you some- 
thing that will beat all the tonics that were ever invented. Here, 
Mattie, pass the scones and oatcakes down this way, will you? If you 
children think you are going to keep all the good things up at your 
end of the table, you are very much mistaken,” and with no gentle 
touch my hospitable friend nearly pulled me down into his own lap. 

“Now, Doctor!” exclaimed Mrs. Rodwell, with an affectation of 
annoyance, “I will not have you treat my guests in this way. Lizzie 
has come to see me, not you, and she sits by no side but mine. Besides, 
you have not even given me time to introduce the gentlemen to her. 
Lizzie, my dear, we must all be friends here this evening. Mr. Bruce 
Armytage, Mr. Frederick Armytage—Miss Lacy. And now, Doctor, 
we'll go to tea as soon as you please.” 

T had known from the moment of my entering the room that there 
were sirangers in it, but I had not dared to glance their way. Amy’s 
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announcement of her lover's name had come too unexpectedly to per- 
mit me to form any fixed idea upon the subject, excepting that it was 
the same as mine had borne, and yet when Mrs. Rodwell repeated it 
with the familiar prefix, strange to say, I seemed to hear it with no 
second shock, but to have known the bitter truth all along. 

Not so, however, Bruce Armytage ; for Mrs. Rodwell’s introduction 
was scarcely concluded before I heard his voice (unforgotten through 
the lapse of years) exclaim, “ Miss Lacy!” in a tone of surprise which 
could not but be patent to all. 

Cold and pulseless as I had felt before, the mere tones of his voice 
sent the blood rushing from my heart to my head, till the room and 
the tea-table‘and the group of living figures swam before my dazzled 
eyes. I felt my weakness, but I determined all the more that no one 
else should guess at it, and mentally stamped upon my heart to make 
it steady against the moment when its energies should be required. 

“You have met Mr. Armytage before, Lizzie ?” said Mrs. Rodwell 
with a pleasant astonishment. 

Then I lifted my eyes and looked at him. Good God! What is the 
vital force of this feeling, called love, which Thou hast given to us, far 
oftener to prove a curse than a blessing, that after years of separation, 
coldness, and neglect, it has the strength to spring up again, warm and 
passionate as ever, at the sight of a face, the tone of a voice, or the 
touch of a hand? Has nothing the power to trample life out of it ? 
Will it always revive when we think it most dead, and turn its pale 
mutilated features up to the glare of day? Shail our mortal dust, 
even when coffined in the mould, stir and groan and vainly strive to 
make itself heard, as the step of one whom we have loved passes sorrow- 
fully over the fresh grass beneath which we lie? 

I lifted up my eyes, and looked upon Bruce Armytage, to be able to 
say truly if I had met him before. Yes, it was he, but little altered 
during our five years of separation, excepting that he had passed from 
a boy toa man. He coloured vividly beneath my steady gaze; for a 
moment I thought he was about to seize my hand, but my eyes forbade 
him, and he shrank backward. 

“Mr. Armytage and I have met before,” I said with a marvellous 
quietness, in answer to Mrs. Rodwell’s previous question— when I 
was living in my old home at Fairmead ; but that is so many years 
ago that we are nothing but strangers to each other now.” 

At these words any purpose which he might have entertained of 
claiming me as an old acquaintance evidently died out of Bruce 
Armytage’s mind ; for, retreating a few paces, he bowed coldly to me, 
and took a seat, where his proper place now was, by Amy’s side. 

“Oh, not strangers, my dear—oh no!” exclaimed Mrs. Rodwell, who 
had taken my answer in its literal sense. ‘ You must all be friends 
together here, you know, if it is only for Amy’s sake. Mr. Frederick 
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Armytage, will you be so kindas to pass the muffins up this way? 
Thank you! Now, Lizzie, my dear, you must make a good tea.” 

I sat down between my host and hostess, triumphant on the subject 
of the manner in which I had acquitted myself, and feeling strong 
enough for any future trial ; but before many minutes had elapsed I 
was overtaken by a sickly and oppressive sensation for which I was 
quite unable to account. The hot flush which had risen to my face 
whilst speaking to Bruce Armytage died away, leaving a cold, leaden 
weight upon my breast instead; my pulses ceased their quick leap 
and took to trembling; the rich dainties which the doctor and his 
wife heaped upon my plate nauseated me even to contemplate ; and a 
whirring confusion commenced in my head, which obliged me to rally 
all my forces before I could answer a simple question. The noise and 
laughter of the tea-table seemed to increase every minute ; and if one 
might judge from the incessant giggling of Amy, Mattie, Nelly, and 
Lotty, the two gentlemen at the other end were making themselves 
very agreeable. I tried to eat: I tried to force the buttered toast and 
plum cake and rich preserves down my throat, but there was something 
there which utterly prevented my swallowing them. 

“Lizzie, my dear, are you not well?” inquired Mrs. Rodwell, pre- 
sently. ‘The friendly interrogation saved me. I had just been relapsing 
into a state of weakness which might have resulted in hysteria: her 
words recalled me to myself. Should all the table know that I was 
grieving? Or rather should he—he who had deserted me and had 
forsworn himself, who now sat by the side of his newly betrothed— 
guess that his presence had the slightest power to affect me? Good 
Heavens! where was my pride? where the contempt which I had 
hoped to have an opportunity of showing for him? I almost sprang 
from my chair at the thought. 

“ Not well, dear Mrs. Rodwell!” I exclaimed, speaking as fast and 
as shrilly as people generally do under the circumstances; “why, 
what can make you think so? I never felt better in my life. But, 
really, you do so oppress me with good things that it is quite impos- 
sible I can do justice to them all and talk at the same time. No, 
Doctor, not another piece of cake. I couldn’t, really; thank you all 
the same. You know there is a limit to all things, though you never 
seem to think so where I am concerned.” 

Whilst my voice thus rang out, harshly and unnaturally, across the 
table, I felt that the dark eyes of Bruce Armytage were regarding me 
from the other end, and I wished I had the courage to gtare him 
down, but I had not. By-and-by, however, when he was again 
engaged in conversation, I tried to let my eyes rove in his direction, as 
though I were an uninterested hearer, but the moment that they 
reached him, he raised his own as if by intuition,’and my lids dropped 
again, J hated myself for this indecision, though I felt it was but 
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nervousness, and that were we alone together but for five minutes I 

should have strength of mind to look him in the face, and tell him 

what I thought of his behaviour. As it was, however, it was a great 

relief to me when the doctor gave the order to march, and the whole 

party adjourned to the drawing-room. As soon as we had entered it ' 
Amy left her lover’s side and flew to mine. 

“Oh, Lizzie,” she whispered as we sat in a corner together, “do 
tell me what you think of him! I am dying to hear. Is he not very 
handsome ?” 

“Very handsome,” I answered with closed lips. 

“ Much better looking than his cousin ?” 

“ Yes, certainly: there is no comparison between them,” which was 
true, inasmuch as Frederick Armytage, with his fair hair and blue 
eyes, was a washed-out, sickly-looking creature by the side of his dark 
stalwart cousin Bruce. 

“TI knew you would say so, Lizzie; I was sure you would agreo 
with me. But just fancy your having met Bruce before! Where was 
it, and when? I couldn’t ask you a lot of questions at tea-time, but 
you made me so curious.” 

“Amy,” I said suddenly, for I felt this was a subject on which she 
must not be inquisitive, “when I knew Mr. Bruce Armytage, I was 
living at home with my dear father and mother at Fairmead, and you 
must be aware that an allusion to those days cannot be a pleasant 
allusion to me. So, please, like a dear girl, don’t ask me any more 
questions about it, or let me remember that I ever saw your friend 
before I met him here to-night.” 

“T won't,” said Amy, submissively. “Poor, dear Lizzie!” and she 
stroked my hand with her soft little palm. 

“And do not mention me to him, either. Our acquaintance was 
but a brief one: he can have no interest left in the matter.” 

“Oh, but he has, though, Lizzie,” with a shy upward glance. “He 
was talking about you all tea-time; his cousin and I thought he 
would never stop. He asked where you were, and what you were 
doing, and seemed so sorry when I told him of Lady Cunningham, and 
what a cross old thing she is, and said several times that he could not 
get over the surprise of having met you here to-night.” 

“Indeed! He has a more retentive memory than I have; you can 
tell him so next time he speaks of me.” I answered so haughtily that 
little Amy looked timidly up in my face, and I remembered suddenly 
that I was speaking of her lover. “There is your mamma beckoning 
to you, Amy; and Mattie and Tom are clearing away the chairs and 
tables. I suppose they want a dance. ‘Tell them I shall be charmed 
to play for them ;” and then, seeing that Bruce Armytage was crossing 
the room with a view, to seeking Amy, I quickly left my seat, and 
taking possession of the music-stool, commenced to rattle off a polka. 
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Soon they were all busily engaged in dancing, and the noise occasioned 
by their feet and voices almost prevented my hearing the conversation 
which Mrs. Rodwell, who had taken up a station with her knitting 
close to the piano, addressed to me. 

“You were very much surprised to hear our news, Lizzie, I'm sure,” 
she began, as she bent toward my ear. 

“Very much surprised, Mrs. Rodwell—never more so.” 

“Ah!” with a sigh,*“ dear Amy is full young—only eighteen last 
October, you know, Lizzie; but I think she'll be happy. Im sure I 
trust so. He is a very steady young man, and they are to live in 
Rockledge, which is a great comfort to me. 

“Tn Rockledge!” Was I to undergo the pain of continual inter- 
course with him, or the alternative of quitting my present situation ? 
“Did I hear you rightly, Mrs. Nodwell ?” 

“Yes, my dear. His papa, who appears to be a very pleasant old 
gentleman, has decided to set him up in an office here, that Amy may 
not be separated from her family. So thoughtful of him, Lizzie, is it 
not?” Very! I remembered the pleasant old gentleman’s conduct 
on a similar occasion more immediately concerning myself, and could 
seareely trust my voice to answer her. 

“You have heard that Mr. Armytage is in the law, have you not?” 
I nodded my head: I had heard it. “A nice profession—so gentle- 
manly ; and he is a fine-looking young man too; don’t you think so? 
I have heard that some people prefer his cousin’s lcoks to his ; but 
beauty is such a matter of taste, and Amy is quite satisfied on the 
subject. You may stop playing now, my dear, for they have all done 
dancing. Nelly, child, how hot you are! Come away at once from 
the draught of the door.” 

“A waltz, a waltz, Lizzie!” they all shouted as they surrounded 
the piano. 

“Perhaps Miss Lacy is tired,” suggested the deep voice of Bruce 
Armytage. I had been going to plead for a brief respite, but at that 
sound the desire for repose fled, and without a look in his direction I 
returned to the instrument and began to play the dance they had 
asked for. But I had not been so occupied long before I became 
aware that some one amongst them continued to hover about the 
piano, and felt by intuition that it was Bruce Armytage. At that 
discovery my fingers flew faster and more gaily, and I regarded the 
notes before me with a fixed smile, whilst, in order to keep up my 
courage, I kept repeating to myself: “ He deserted me: he left me 
for no fault of mine. My father and mother died, and he never came 
near me in my sorrow. He is fickle, base, dishonourable—unworthy 
of regard.”, I tried to set the notes of the waltz that I was playing to 
the words, “Fickle, base, dishonourable!” but they refused to be so 
matched, and only seemed to repeat instead, “I loved him, I loved 
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him, I loved him!” and then a blurred mist came before my eyes, and 
I had to play from memory; for Bruce Armytage had taken up his 
station at the back of the piano and was looking me full in the face. 

“It is a long time since we met, Miss Lacy,” he remarked presently, 
but in so low a voice that had my hearing not been sharpened by 
anger at his daring to address me, I do not think I should have caught 
the words. 

“Do you think so?” I answered carelessly, for I felt that I must 
say something. 

“ How can you ask? Have the last five years passed so pleasantly 
as to leave no evidence of the flight of time ?” 

“Considering,” I replied, panting with indignation at what appeared 
to me such thorough indifference to my feelings, “considering, Mr. 
Armytage, that during the years you speak of, I have lost both my 
dear parents, I should think you might have spared me the allusion.” 

“Forgive me, I did not mean to wound you. But if the loss of 
your parents is the only loss you have to regret during those five years, 
you are happier than some, Miss Lacy. Death is natural, but there 
are griefs (the loss of love and hope, for instance) almost too un- 
natural to be borne.” 

How dared he, how dared he—he who had treated me in so cruel 
and unnatural a manner himself, who had but just plighted his faith 
afresh to my friend—quietly stand there, looking me in the face with 
his dark searching eyes, and taunt me with the barrenness of the life 
which he had made sterile? Much as I had loved him—much as I 
feared I loved him still—I could have stood up at that moment and 
denounced him to them all as a traitor and a coward. But I thought 
of Amy, dear little innocent, confiding Amy, and I was silent. 

“T have not lost them,” I answered him, quietly. ‘Therefore I 
cannot sympathise with your allusion. The death of my dear parents 
was more than sufficient trouble for me: all else of solace that this 
world can give me is mine.” 

“Do you mean to tell me ” he commenced quickly. 

“T mean to tell nothing,” I replied in the same cold tones. “I am 
not in the habit of discussing my private affairs with strangers. Had 
you not better go to Amy? I see that she is sitting out this dance.” 

Upon which he gravely inclined his head in acquiescence, and left 
me to myself. 

“Lizzie, Lizzie, how fast you have been playing! We are all out 
of breath,” exclaimed Mattie, as she and Tom danced up to my side. 
“Get up, there’s a good girl, and let me take your place ; we are going 
to have a game of ‘ Magical Music.’ ‘Tom, will you go out first? 
That's right: now, girls, what shall we hide? Oh, papa’s keys; they 
will do, and then, if he wants them, he will take quite an interest in 
coming and joining in the game himself.” 
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I resigned my seat, and stole a hasty glance at the other end of 
the room. Mrs. Rodwell was busily engaged upon her knitting, and 
Bruce was sitting on an ottoman close by Amy’s side; so, gasping 
for fresh air and one moment’s solitude, and unperceived by the 
laughing group of children, I left the apartment and ran hastily up 
to the bed-rocm which I had first entered. The gas was lighted 
there, and the fire burned warmly on the hearth, but in my present 
state of feeling neither warmth nor light was what I most desired. | 
{elt as though I were choking—as though, if no relief were at hand, I 
must scream aloud or dash my head against the wall, for my nerves 
were overstrung, and the demon of hysteria was gaining strength 
with every minute, and I almost feared would win the victory. But 
pride came to my assistance—that mighty supporter of human weak- 
ness—and flying to the window, I raised the sash and leaned my head 
out of it, drinking in deep draughts of the foggy night air. And as I 
did so, watching the bustle in the street below and the calm stars in 
the sky above, I felt strength return to me—strength, not to avoid 
suffering, but to suffer in patience. The tears rose to my eyes and fell 
quietly over my cheeks, and as they fell they seemed to dissolve the 
hard, dry lump which had settled in my throat and threatened to 
deprive me of breath. I thought of Bruce Armytage as I had known 
him in the past, and my tears fell fast for the loss I had sustained in 
him; but I thought of him also as I saw him in the present, and pride 
and jealousy made me dash them from my eyes, and resolve that if I 
died—yes, if I died of grief and love and longing combined—he should 
never have the gratification of knowing that I had retained one particle 
of my old affection for him. With which intent I hurried on my 
walking things, determined not to expose myself any longer to the 
danger of betrayal; but before I had finished doing so, Mrs. Rodwell 
was in the room, all anxiety to know what had occasioned my sudden 
absence. 

“What is the matter, Lizzie? Did you feel the heat of the room? 
Why, my dear child, you are never going ? It is only just nine o'clock !” 

“Yes, dear Mrs. Rodwell, I think I had better do so. Lady 
Cunningham will not be late to-night, and you know how particular 
she is about my being at home before her. Please let me go.” 

“ Well, dear, it must not be so long again before we see you. We 
must try and get wp a few parties this winter, as it will be Amy’s last 
in the home circle. And mind, Lizzie, that you are to be one of her 
bridemaids ; she insists upon it.” 

“Ah! She is very kind, as you all are, but we will talk of that 
when the time comes. Good-night, dear Mrs. Rodwell. Kiss the girls 
for me: I won’t go into the drawing-room, such a figure as I am.” 


But Mrs. Rodwell accompanied me down the stairs, conversing as 
she went : 
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“Tam sorry the Doctor is from home, my dear; he would have seen 
you round to Northampton Lodge ; but he is never to be depended ou 
from one hour to another, you know.” 

“Oh, it is of no consequence, Mrs. Rodwell; I am used to going 
alone.” 

“But I don’t half like your doing it, Lizzie: the night is so very 
dark, and a 

“ Allow me to have the pleasure of accompanying Miss Lacy, Mrs. 
Rodwell,” said the voice of Bruce Armytage. We had reached the 
drawing-room floor by that time, and he stood on the threshold of the 
open door. 

“No, no!” I exclaimed as I shrank backward, “I do not desire it: 
I would rather go alone;” and with a hasty kiss on Mrs. Rodwell’s 
cheek, I ran down the remaining stairs and out at the hall door. The 
wind was blowing fresh and cold as I turned into the open air, and 
the night was very dark, but thought of nothing but his offer to accom- 
pany me, and I hurried onward. Did he wish to add insult to injury ? 

But I had not gone far when I heard the sound of footsteps run- 
ning after me ; and I had hardly realised it was indeed himself before 
he was by my side, apologizing for his presence by the excuse that 
Mrs. Rodwell had desired him to overtake me and see me home. 
Would I forgive what might otherwise seem an intrusion tome? I 
was too indignant to vouchsafe him any answer. 

We walked on in silence side by side for several minutes; I with 
my head bent down and holding my thick cloak around me, and he 
vainly endeavouring to look me in the face. At last, as though 
making a great effort, he cleared his throat, and said : 

“T suppose, after the manner in which you spoke to me at the 
piano this evening, my pride ought to forbid my attempting any 
further explanation with you, but in this case I have one feeling 
more powerful than pride, Miss Lacy, and I must ask you what you 
meant by saying that all that this world could give of solace was 


»)) 


yours ? 


“IT meant what I said,” I answered abruptly, “or rather, that I 
require no pity from you or any other stranger. Our paths in life 
are widely enough divided now: let each walk in his own track, 
without interfering with the other.” 

“That is easier said than done, perhaps,” he replied : “ it is difficult 
in this world for people to forget what they have been.” 

“Tt does not appear so to me.” 

“Ah, perhaps you are differently, more happily, constituted than 
most. They told me so long ago, though I did not believe them. 
Will you consider an old friend impertinent for asking if that from 
which you derive your solace now is the same from which you derived 
it then ? and if so, why I still find you unsettled in life ?” 








” You are speaking in riddles,” I replied. “I do not understand 
ou.’ 

we Your present engagement—is it the same which separated us ? 
To not be afraid to tell me the truth, Lizzie: I have borne a good 
deal in my lifetime, and am proof against suffering.” 

His voice was so tender and kind, so much like the voice which I 
remembered in the old days of our love, that it won me to listen to 
him quietly. “My engagement!” I echoed in surprise. “ What are. 
you talking of? I have never been enaged—never since—” and then’ 
I halted, fearing what my revelation might suggest to. him. 

“What do you tell me?’ he exclaimed. “ What object have you 
in deceiving me? Were you not engaged, even before your parents’ 
death, to young Hassell, of Fairmead, and was it not by his father’s 
means that your present situation was procured for you? [ little 
thought to meet you here,’ he added bitterly. “I imagined you 
were married long ago, or Ishould have been more careful of my own 
feelings. And now you are engaged for the third time! How easily 
life runs for some people!” 

* Who could have told you such a falsehood?” I said, turning to 
him. “It is true that»old Mr. Hassell stood my friend when I had 
not one in the world, and that he found my present situation for me ; 
but as to being engaged to his son, why, he is a married man—he 
married my own cousin.” 

“Could the mistake have arisen so?” said Bruce Armytage, as he 
seized my hand. ‘Oh, Lizzie, do not be angry: think what I have 
gone through! When I returned home from that wretched foreign 
tour, during which I was not allowed to correspond with you, the first 
news which I heard from my own family was, that your father and 
mother had died some eighteen months before, and that you were 
engaged to Robert Hassell, and living with some old lady (no one 
could tell me where) until the time for your marriage arrived. I 
would not believe them; I rushed down to Fairmead myself to make 
inquiries, and reached ‘there on the very day of young Hassell’s 
wedding with Miss Lacy. Do you think I was a coward not to stop 
and see the bride, believing her to be yourself? Perhaps I was; but 
I flew from the spot as though I had been haunted ; and I suffered— 
ah, Lizzie, | cannot tell how much! It is so fearful, so awful a thing 
to teach one’s self to believe the heart in which we have trusted to be 
faithless and unworthy.” 

“] know it,” I said in a low voice, which was nearly choked by my 
tears. 

* How I have lived since that time I can hardly tell you,” he con- 
tinued as he pressed my hand. (I knew it ought not to remain in 
his, but it was so sweet to feel it there.) “I have had very little 
hope, or peace, or happiness, though I have struggled on through it 
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all, and, made myself a name in my pro‘ession. And ‘then to meet 
you again to-night so unexpectedly, still free, but promised to another, 
myself and my love so evidently forgotten, and to feel that it has 
been but a chance that separated us! Oh, Lizzie, it is almost harder 
than it was at first.” : 

’ “F am not engaged,” I answered, sobbing ; ‘‘ you chose to take my 
words at the piano as meaning so, but it was your mistake, not mine.\ 
I have lived much in the manner you describe yourself to have done \ 
—not very happily, perhaps, and finding my best relief in work. But ° 
I am’-glad to have met you, Bruce—glad to have heard from your 
own lips what parted us; and I thank you for this explanation, though 
it comes too. late.” 

“But why too late, my dearest ?” he exclaimed joyfully. “Why, 
if you are free to accept my hand, and can forgive all that has made 
us so unhappy ‘in the past, should we not bury our mutual trouble in 
mutual love? Oh, Lizzie, say that youll be mine—say that you'll 
be my own wife, and help me to wipe out the remembrance of this 
miserable mistake !” 

I thought of Amy. I looked at him with astonishment: I re- 
coiled from him almost with disgust. Waes I to‘accept happiness at 
the expense of that of my dear friends, of the only creatures who had 
shown me any affection during my long years of exile from him? 
Oh, no. I would rather perish in my solitude. The very fact that 
he could propose it to me made him sink lower in my estimation. 

“Bruce,” I exclaimed, “ you must be mad, or I am mad so to 
tempt you from your duty. Think of all your offer involves—of the 
distress, the disappointment, the shame it would entail on those who 
have been more than friends to me; and consider if it is likely I 
could be so dishonourable to them as to take advantage of it.” 

“T don’t understand you, my darling,’ he said, with a puzzled 
look. 

“Not understand?” I reiterated, in surprise, “ when your engage- 
ment to Amy Rodwell was only settled this morning, and the preli- 
minaries for your marriage are already being talked of! Would you 
break her heart in the attempt to heal mine? Bruce, we must never 
see each other again after this evening.” 

“Oh, Lizzie, Lizzie!” he said, shaking his head, “ we are playing 
at dreadful cross-purposes. Did it never enter into your wise little 
pate to inquire which Mr. Armytage was going to marry Amy Rod- 
well? I can assure you I have no desire or intention to risk getting 


“ And is it really—is it really, then, /’rederich whom she is going 
to marry >” I exclaimed, breathless with the shock of this new intelli- 
gence. ‘Oh, how can she?” 
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“Tt is indeed,” he answered, laughing. “ Lizzie, did you seriously 
think that it was 1? Why, what a taste you must give me credit for, 
to choose that pretty little piece of white-and-pink china, after 
haying had the chance of such a woman as yourself! And now, 
what is my answer ?” 

What it was I leave for my readers to guess. Let those who have 
thirsted until life’s blood lay as dry dust in their veins, thrust the 
chalice of sparkling wine from their parched lips if they will: I am 
not made of such stern stuff as that. 








What the Lirclight Fell on. 


“Tuy are to be sold next week, sir, at- ——” ' 

As he said this he paused, turned round, and shut the door upon 
me. The poor fellow’s heart was too full. I drew a chair—his old 
carved chair when Lawrence was alive—to the fire. The man-servant 
who had just left had been with Lawrence all his married life. Poor Law- 
rence had died in the prime of life, fretted to death by circumstances he 
had inherited. The only bitterness of death to him was to leave his 
little motherless daughter alone to the world. He had had a hard 
struggle, and what he left behind would just keep the wolf from the 
door, and no more. His little girl had been sent to a sister of his 
wife in the country, who had married a sort of Parson Adams—a 
man who would have welcomed all the orphans in the county with his 
large heart, if his means had enabled him. Yes, the two sisters had 
married well, at least in my apprehension, who look upon love as the 
great wealth of marriage. They had had good husbands. Lawrence 
was a sensitively organised man, quite regardless of money, but no 
spendthrift. His whole heart, after the death of his wife, was centred 
in his child and his books. And his books were to be sold next week. 
His love for his child was beautiful to see. I have sometimes, in his 
last days, seen his eyes centre upon her face, with a long loving look, 
like the warm smile of a setting August sun upon a rich field. 

Well, here I was, at Haremead, in his cottage, in his library, in his 
old chair, and looking towards his old books, His library was a quaint 
room, with books all round, save where a few pictures broke the 
monotony. A print of the Campagna with the last rays of the sun 
falling on the broken line of the Claudian Aqueduct, one of the 
St. Peters of Piranesi with its grand square and its noble colonnades, 
another of Hackert’s, where St. Peters is descried from the Ponte 
Molle, and a few other prints, agreeably disturbed the straight lines. 

For such a scene as this, and charged to me with such recollections, 
I would have no other than the firelight. It was autumn, and the 
trees were uneasily moving under a sighing wind; the clouds were 
low and pulpy, and everything outside was uninviting. I would not 
have any other light than the firelight. It aided my memory and 
sent me back to the past. I liked to see the light flicker and dance, 
and bring into relief first one book, then another. In a sense, the 
spirits of the writers were present. ‘They would have shut themselves 
up in the garish light of day, or in presence of any other light than 
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this. ‘There they are—Hazlitt and De Quincey, and Charles Lamb 
and Coleridge, and all the hosts of those who have coined their brains 
for us: Oh! goodly set, who, from your little freehold, which can 
shu} up, gnly your bodies, still fill the world, and occupy all time! 
You have projected your ideas into the world, and they will fructify 
for ever: 

Lawrence’s library was peculiar. He was not a great classic: his 
sympathies were more with his own literature, and chiefly with the 
literature of ideas. Utilitarian literature had no place in his thoughts: 
the steam-engine might go on being improved, you might cook by 
gas, bridge over the Menai Straits, be as scientific as may be; all this 
was respected by Lawrence—at a distance. He was aware that 
this argued a want of completion in his character, and knew he was 
no Goethe for universality. 

Lawrence had a brother, now, like himself, dead: ardent and im- 
passioned as himself, a consummate artist in music, whom to hear, 
when he interpreted Beethoven and Mozart, with wonderful mastery 
and with that love without which the finest execution merely chills, 
was to be lifted for the time out of this sordid, busy, and very sad 
world into a better one. Ah! happy days! how is the enamel of 
life worn off as we march to the grave! These, my friends, my best 
friends, have departed before me. I think it was their growing 
expansiveness made them so loveable. The absence of merely living 
for themselves gave them such large sympathies. You felt they were 
your friends in such a deep sense, that no uprooting of the affection 
was possible. 

But whilst I am thinking this, a flicker of the flame shows me 
the stately Gibbon, with his pompous march; graceful Hume; and 
Macaulay, dressed in his gorgeous and too persuasive rhetoric. Ah! 
there, right up in that corner, is loveable Goldsmith. Up there he does 
not talk like Poor Poll. His Poor Poll talk was but for a little season, 
blotted out by an eternity of fame. Where in all literature shall we 
find such polished simplicity, art so concealed ? What appreciation of 
good must there have been in the man who has drawn for us the 
Village Parson! Deep down in this Bohemian the well must have been 
pure; only the surface could have been perturbed with the exigencies 
of everyday life. Strange that such a man, to whom God had 
opened the heaven of his beauty, should have cared about fine dress 
and fine furniture! Stranger still, that so good a heart should have 
belonged to a man who could run into such debts without the hope of 
paying them! Where are these village parsons that Goldsmith de- 
scribes ? Have they become historical? In our young days a rector 
did his own duty, worked in the parish in the week-days, and showed 
his white head in the pulpit on Sunday. He was the friend, counsellor, 
and sometimes doctor, to his flock. Nor, to my apprehension, was 
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\ 
the world worse than it now is; may I be permitted to say, that 
I think there were more plainness, downrightness, and simplicity in 
those days? But I must hold; or those young ladies whom I tsome- 
times see tripping to early service, fresh as spring-flowers, so trying 
to be good, assisted by external props, will call me to order. 

It is, however, an age of ceremonial; an age in which the form 
which encases the substance is valued before the substance itself; an 
age in which the Pharisees are again producing the Sadducees, and 
in which the pendulum is swung between superstition and infidelity. 
Fancy this again in Old England, where we ought to have learned the 
lesson by this time, that her civil liberty sprang out of her religious 
liberty! Yet how willing, how eager, to place her hands in the fetters 
of Ritualism, and to take as her prophets a Purchas or a Mackonochie! 

A move of the chair, and the light is thrown in the warm corner 
where the Dramatists have place—where the matchless wit of Con- 
greve, and the wicked humour of Wycherly, and the cold glassy 
indecency of Etherege, mark the morals of their time. The purer 
Massinger, and all that host of talent which preceded the Restoration, 
have their appointed places—some in Baskerville, some in less noble 
guise. Whata reflex of the time are these plays! How earnest is life 
under the Elizabethan era! How great are the levity and heartless- 
ness of the succeeding school! The first outcome of the Reformation 
gave us a pure literature, the reaction gave us the sneer of the Resto- 
ration. The Reformation was like the bursting of a voleano: where- 
ever the lava fell the soil was fertilised. It was that great event 
which once more freed the souls of men, and which destroyed the 
incrustations which had fixed on the Word of God. The result of that 
event, as regards the literature of this country, was that the national 
mind, purified and highly exalted, threw up as its type Shakespeare, 
the many-sided man, whose morality, a Welsh parson used to say, 
was subordinate only to that taught in the Scriptures. Tieck, ina 
conversation with Crabbe Robinson, gave it as his opinion that Eng- 
land owed “all her greatness and excellence to the Reformation.” 

These dramatists succeed so well in giving one the very colour of 
the age. It is in small things that we know men best; their great 
actions are frequently the result of exceptional causes, and on great 
occasions men are on their guard. So, in the language of the time, 
in the customs which reveal the conduct of the sexes to each other, 
in the different treatment of the relations of man to morals, and in 
all the little minutiz affecting the conduct of life, we find the very 
picture of the age. We feel that we are acquainted with the Lord 
Foppingtons and their era, as thoroughly as the modern novel 
acquaints us with the characters and social history of our own time. 

But what has become of the Dramatists? They are an extinct race. 
There is no more drama, unless to that which stands weakly in its 
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place there comes a reformation. All these volumes which I now see 
before’ me, so tempting, so alive with pictures of bygone society, so 
valuable to the historian, so brimful of wit—sometimes bright, airy, 
and pure, sometimes cold, wicked, and sneering—all these are the 
tales enacted before a people who then went to the theatre, as now 
they send to Mudie’s. The circulating library now contains in its 
novels the new mode in which society is pictured. To Anthony 
Trollope, Thackeray, Dickens, and Miss Broughton, with a host of 
minor lights, the future curiosity-monger will look to find his ideal 
of the times. We have no ‘Old Bachelor, ‘ Way of the World, or 
‘Plain Dealer, now; we have left all that, and learn the manners of 
our times in the acid pages of ‘ Vanity Fair, or the pleasant pages 
of Anthony Trollope. The stage has lost its hold of us—more’s the 
pity !—and has given way to the circulating library. 

Lawrence had very few novels here. He was fond of a good novel, 
but his reading was not in that direction. He could keenly enjoy 
‘Becky Sharpe,’ and thoroughly appreciate the awful realism of 
‘Oliver Twist.’ But he saw with all of us that the novel had taken 
the place of the drama, and saw it with regret. It banished 
our actors. There was to be no more Garrick, nor Kemble, nor 
Mrs. Siddons. The wonderful little fellow, who looked so insig- 
nificant as he came on the stage, and yet had not trod it many seconds 
before he filled it and fixed your attention to the end, is no longer 
possible, and died out with Edmund Kean, with his pigmy body and 
his elastic spirit. 

I had sat absorbed some time in all these thoughts, as they roamed 
through the galleries of my brain ; the south-westerly wind kept up a 
hum that was soothing, and the fire was sinking, so that the face of 
William of Orange looked changed to me in the darker light, and the 
view of the Roman Campagna looked more desolate. Ah! I thought, 
could all these hundreds of volumes give forth all that was new in 
them, so that no ideas should get repeated! Well, perhaps, as in food, 
bulk is something. The mind could not digest its food in that way, 
and would straightway take its idea, turn it over, and invest it in a 
clothing of its own, and so add bulk to it. 

Whilst I was turning over this conceit, my eye again fell upon 
Hazlitt, and my memory conjured up that eloquent description of a 
landscape of Gaspar Poussin, which I have read again and again. 
That I may send a few readers to this too-little-rexd writer I will 
quote a passage, which I trust they will like as well as I do. Speaking 
of this landscape, ‘ And Blind Orion, hungry for the Morn,’ he says: 

* He [Orion] stalks along, a giant upon earth, and reels and falters in 
his gait, as if just awaked out of sleep, or uncertain of his way. You see 
his blindness, though his back is turned. Mists rise around him, and veil 
the sides of the green forests; earth is dank and fresh with dews, the ‘ grey 
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dawn and the Pleiades before him dance ;’ and in the distance are seen the 
blue hills and the sullen ocean. Nothing was ever more finely conceived 
or done. It breathes the spirit of the morning—its moisture, its repose, Its 
obscurity—waiting the miracle of light to kindle it into smiles.” 


And so on, through fifteen pages of beauty. Hazlitt was a poet 
more than a critic. His mind had not the requisite critical balance, 
but belonged to the advocate rather than the judge. He was an 
intensity. What he liked, that he loved; what he despised or dis- 
liked, he hated. But he was a poet. His eye speedily detected any- 
thing beautiful, and with the same unerring eye he selected it and 
brought it out, whilst, with the love he had for it, he gave it honour. 
His criticisms are so rich in thought and in language, that they not 
only point out the beauties they treat of, but are substantive beauties 
in themselves. It is a double pleasure to have Salvator Rosa criti- 
cised by a writer who in the act of criticism conjures up a fresh 
picture of his own. He sometimes rises to high eloquence, and uses 
painted words to bring his pictures before our eyes, though his thoughts 
are sometimes clothed in too gay rhetoric. It was an occasional 
redundancy of ornament that brought on Hazlitt the onslaught of 
the ‘Quarterly Review,’ in the article on ‘The Round Table.’ Read- 
ing that article in these days, one is sensible that the recoil on the 
‘Quarterly’ is harder than the blow to Hazlitt. ‘Those were days 
when, on both sides, men of genius were liable to depreciation by their 
rivals; a healthier tone has since been given to the reviews, and it 
belongs only to a few of the lower press of to-day to make freedom of 
opinion a crime and reason for abuse. 

In his essay ‘On Going a Journey’ we see Hazlitt’s love of the 
beautiful in nature, and how he must be alone to worship it in “ that 
undisturbed silence of the heart which alone is eloquence.” 

“T want,” he says, “to see my vague notions float like the down of 
the thistle before the breeze, and not to have them entangled in the 
briars and thorns of controversy.” 

Hazlitt had that generous appreciation of genius in others which 
belongs generally to the highest class of minds—which caused Goethe 
to hold out the hand of fellowship to all rising talent, and Johnson 
to stand by Goldsmith. His powers of analysis were very great, and 
yet he could reconstruct and generalise, so that the picture, asa whole, 
gained in his hands by his powers of dissection. His love of beauty 
in everything enabled him to detect it with a certainty and an admi- 
ration which give an extraordinary value and charm to his criticism. 
It is a fine saying of Tuckerman’s that Hazlitt makes us conscious of 
the unity of “to know and to love.” 

His ‘Liber Amoris’ is an attempt to depict the frenzy of love. 
A daughter of a lodging-house-keeper befools the supposed writer. 
She is an ordinary girl enough, receiving presents, allowing flirtations 
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with the various lodgers, for calculated reasons; but the giamour 
of love casts a halo round this young girl. ‘This very ordinary 
person becomes to the hero pale and beautiful, reminds him of a 
Madonna, heavenly fair. He makes an idol of her. She is to him 
divine ; he wishes to live for her, but will also gladly die for her. 
Her power over him is such, that he cannot be bappy out of her 
presence; “there is no breathing out of this house;” he droops 
under her displeasure, and becomes her creature and a willing slave. 
It is a picture of the witchery of love, different in character, as far 
as we know, from anything in our literature, and so true that one 
would be tempted to think that Hazlitt himself had thus been 
duped, were it not that to the eyes of genius the things unseen 
are as clear as those that are seen. The alternations from the 
heights of hope to the depths of despair, the hot and cold fits, the 
jealousy, the madness of love, are painted with equal truth and force. 
Yet the ‘Liber Amoris’ is hardly a pleasant book to read. The 
glorious error which makes the hero clothe a commonplace girl with 
rare and precious qualities she does not possess is more than pardon- 
able; but the cold vulgar traffic in this error exhibited by the girl 

herself is the repulsive feature which gives an unpleasant character to 
the narrative. 

Next to Hazlitt stands an old large brown volume of Charles 
Lamb’s Essays and hetters. In that space what wit is contained! 
Contained, did I say? It overflows, it bubbles up in every line; it is 
clamorous for the contagion of other minds ; it is odd, out-of-the-way, 
grotesque, unforeseen, felicitous, so as to make you constantly pause, 
that you may miss none of its meaning, that the smack of the wit 
may make the mental palate tingle. It proceeds from a mind satu- 
rated with literature ; from one who knows men, too, by the intuition 
of genius; from one who has a large sympathetic heart, though 
he spoke of himself as “the veriest thrall to sympathies, apathies, 
antipathies.” 

We remember conversing with a clever young lady once about 
Charles Lamb, who said she “liked him, but he said so many foolish 
things.” We admit the distant swing of the cap and bells in Lamb. 
We like him all the better for it. His reputation did not compel him 
to give the cold shoulder to a joke, and he gave hospitable entertain- 
ment to every quaint conceit. His mind was the storehouse of all the 
half-developed good thoughts of the best writers, to which he gave 
fresh development. He saw the beautiful thoughts hidden sometimes 
in heavy language, or lost in some book one never came across ; he 
brought these gems to light, and gave them an appropriate setting. 
Sometimes his wit carries him off his legs, transports him whither he 
knows not, lands him in strange ground ; but hear his defence: 

“Take my word for this, reader, and say a fool told it to you, if you 
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please, that he who hath not a drachm of folly in his mixture, hath pounds 
of much worse matter in his composition.” 


But though Lamb had this drachm of folly in his composition, yet 
it subsisted by the side of qualities denied to most of us. He could 
rise out of his conceits and quaintnesses into true pathos. He had 
that combination of humour and pathos which no real genius is ever 
without, the greatest genius having the two most happily in com- 
bination. He could be serious, and his gravity could show itself 
in such passages as these : 


“Tf I know aught of myself, no one whose mind is introspective—and 
mine is painfully so—can have a less respect for his present identity than 
I have for the man Elia. I know him to be light, and vain, and humour- 
some; a notorious ...; addicted to ...; averse from counsel, neither 
taking it nor offering it ;—a stammering buffoon; what you will; lay it 
on, and spare not: I subscribe to it all, and much more than thou canst be 
willing to lay at his door; but for the child Elia, that ‘ other me,’ there in 
the background—I must take leave to cherish the remembrance of that 
young master—with as little reference, I protest, to this stupid changeling 
of five-and-forty, as if it had been a child of some other house, and not of 
my parents. I can cry over its patient smallpox at five, and rougher 
medicaments. I can lay its poor fevered head upon the sick pillow at 
Christ’s, and wake with it in surprise at the gentle posture of maternal 
tenderness hanging over it, that, unknown, had watched its sleep. I know 
how it shrank from any of the least colour of falsehood. God help thee, 
Elia, how art thou changed! Thou art sophisticated. I know how honest, 
how courageous (for a weakling) it was—how religious, how imaginative, 
how hopeful !” 


Lamb’s mind was essentially with the past; he loved all antiquity. 
Like many men of delicate constitution and sensitively organised 
mind, he shrank from the vulgar bustle of the present. To live in 
our old literature was to live out of this turmoil, and he escaped from 
the thoughts of the India House when he was far and away with the 
Elizabethan writers. 

If there be any reader of this article who has not yet read the 
Letters of Charles Lamb (every one has read his ‘ Essays’), let him go 
to them at once. They form his Autobiography—the history of his 
life, of his thoughts, opinions, tastes, fancies, whims, and oddities. 
Charles Lamb has as much portrayed himself in these Letters, as 
Pepys left a full-length of himself in his immortal ‘Diary.’ As to the 
style of them, that he could not fly with a sustained pinion, as De 
Quincey objects to him, we do not care; that he did not carry out 
his own beautiful thoughts as far as they might have been may be 
matter of regret; but we take them as they are. He may have 
“sinned by the habit of discontinuity,” but the style is the man, and 
we do not wish it altered for the longer sentences and more elaborate 
style of De Quincey. The reader of these Letters lives, for the nonce, 
with a man of the largest, tenderest, gentlest heart—a man whom to 
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know is to love and to honour. Would we had seen in the flesh that 
little spare: man, with his thin legs gaitered to the knee, and with 
that grave sweet smile of his! 

“T have served a woodcock for you, sir, with the trail upon toast,” 
said John. 

When I had discussed this elegant bird, with the aid of a glass or 
two of sherry which had been bottled in the year of Emancipation, I 
went back to the old room. The firelight was giving a warm colouring 
to the old carved woodwork, and there seemed a twinkle in the eye of 
Erasmus. What men of many moods we are! Before and after a 
woodcock with the trail upon toast we are not the same men. If a 
poet should starve that his intellect should be etherealised, the same 
does not seem desirable for him who enjoys the products of the poet's 
brain. 

Of different mind to Lamb and Hazlitt is De Quincey. It is the 
difference almost represented by the separation between talent and 
genius. De Quincey was not a genius; clever, vastly clever—a man 
of wide range of reading, and an acute observer of men and things. 
His articles, when they are at their best for judgment, are rather 
dry and reasonable ; they only rise to interest when he is paradoxical. 
lis often-read and quoted article on ‘Murder as One of the Fine 
Arts’ has a realistic power in which he nearer approaches the confines 
of genius than in any other writing from his pen. But he stops short 
of genius; that wonderful glow of the brain which suffuses all that 
passes through it with a light of its own, which raises a man above 
men—makes him a prophet, or a poet, or a discoverer. 

There was no order in Lawrence’s library. Sully’s ‘Memoirs’ 
lodged in peace next to the ‘Pickwick Papers,’ and they again next 
to ‘ Barrow’s Sermons.’ De Quincey was wedged between ‘ Keble’s 
Life’ and the ‘ Life of Edward Irving’—that man of men and salt 
of the earth. Lawrence had the largeness to see the beauty of both 
these characters, though he greatly preferred the more spiritual 
character of Irving. Nestled up close to the fireplace was his copy of 
Cotton’s ‘ Montaigne.’ 

Did you, reader, ever come across, in old Cotton’s translation, that 
‘Essay upon the Education of Children,’ where Montaigne criticises 
himself ? 


“As to the natural parts I have, of which this is the essay, I find them 
to bow under the burthen; my fancy and judgment do but grope in the 
dark, trip and stumble in their way; and when I have gone as far as I can, 
I discover still a new and greater extent of land before me, but with a 
troubled and imperfect sight, and wrapt up in clouds that I am not able to 
penetrate.” 


The humour of Montaigne is quaint and dry; but there is a per- 
vading geniality about his writings which shows the good and the 
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honest heart. Emerson puts Montaigne as an equivalent term for 
“sceptic,” and yet when, as a boy, he found an odd volume of Cotton's 
translation in his father’s library, he read it with delight and wonder : 
“Tt seemed,” says he, “as if I had myself written the book in some 
former life, so sincerely it spoke to my thought and experience.” This 
from a boy, fresh in thought and imagination, upon whom mere cold 
scepticism would have come as a new and dreary knowledge, not at all 
as speaking to his experience. There was great distrust in Montaigne ; 
he lived in a vile age, full of courtly wickedness, and his innate and 
robust honesty rejected it; but he was too fond of truth, too zealous 
a searcher into the reality of things, too relentless a stripper of all 
false coverings, not to get beyond the character of a sceptic. Cer- 
tainly he was no enthusiast; his mind had something of Teutonic 
solidity in it. He did not cut any French capers; he says himself, 
“T love temperate and moderate natures ;” yet he can hardly be classed 
as a representative man of the nil adivrari class; he gives one too 
much of the positive for that. He is no lover of negations, but he 
hates immoderate zeal, and sees how virtues themselves become vices 
when they are pressed too far. 

There, up amongst the poets, is “the lunatic angel,” Shelley—a 
rebel against faith, who almost hated the Deity, and yet who sang in 
the face of heaven like his own sweet ‘Skylark.’ He it is who flashed 
that Rembrandt light, that exquisite creation, ‘ Beatrice, through the 
‘Cenci’ tragedy. There, too, is Keats, and the graceful, the witty, 
the musical Moore : 

“The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed.” 


There is the metaphysical, mystical, German-minded Coleridge, 
whose ‘Table Talk’ is much more delightful than his poetry; it 
belongs to the few books we can read again and again without being 
weary. If it represents his conversation, it is also preferable to it, for 
we can stop when we like; and his thoughts require to be thought 
about. What wise wit he had! How happy his description of this 
world as “the devil in a strait-jacket!” And yet with all his 
wisdom, all his vast intellectual. grasp, he lived a theorist. He did 
not care to translate his principles into practice ; and Lamb says of 
him: “Coleridge ought not to have a wife or children; he should 
have a sort of diocesan care of the world—uno parish duty.” 

A library should have some scattered portraits about: a rough one 
of Sir Thomas More; ugly, mild, and sagacious Erasmus; Lamb, 
with a tail-coat and white neck-cloth—thin, straight, and not to be 
taken a liberty with; Coleridge, that soft, rounded, old benevolence. 
Let, too, the pure child-face of Shelley look on us. Moore—no; 
Byron—no. They have not enough quiet in them that their faces 
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should look down from a library wall. The full-nostrilled Keats may 
come and upward-gaze into the infinite ; so may Mrs. Barrett Browning, 
but for those inartistic curls, which disturb me with an unpleasant 
sense of the nineteenth century. Addison may come, but in no official 
dress; rather in the easy coat he doubtless wore as he walked from 
one end to the other of that large room in Holland House, at either 
end his chosen nectar awaiting him. We want no official faces, no 
too well-to-do-looking people ; no people with an anxious business look, 
eager to make wealth ; no faces too jovial. We want your scholarly, 
mild, inoffensive faces—men not seeking their own, but living in a 
delightful self-created Utopia—believers in it themselves, and making 
us believe in it also by the love that is in them. 

Oh, these grand writers! I feel pleasantly affected by the very 
atmosphere of the room in which their works are gathered together. 
‘Trim the lamp, and draw to the fire, and take one of them down, and 
even whilst reading him let there be a sub-consciousness that the 
others are hard by with their wealth of thought. It is a strange 
feeling which hovers about a lbrary—an actual sense of companion- 
ship. You are not alone, but have the power of interchange of 
thought with those you get to love. ‘They form a sort of protest for 
you against the drudgery and hardness of the world; there is no 
bargaining with them. You are on terms of equality with them, and 
there is a republican sort of citizenship between you. Montaigne 
prattles with his wise prattle, Moliére with the inexhaustible runnings 
of his wit, old Pepys takes you to the Duke of York’s playhouse to see 
the ‘Ungrateful Lovers,’ Evelyn steers you decently through the gay 
Court of Charles; or, if your mood be more serious, the terrible 
earnestness of Carlyle reveals the meaning of the French Revolution 
to you: these, for the time being, remove you into their world, and 
you thank the Almighty for this way of escape for a season from the 
battle of lite. 


G. B. 











The Alustrious Dr. Matheus. 
By MM, ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


Cuapter XVII. 


THe next day Mathéus awoke at an early hour; a heavy dew was 
falling, and slowly penetrating his brown greatcoat; the air was 
calm, and the valley misty. 

The gipsies, already stirring, were preparing to start on their way 
before daylight; they were loading themselves with their cauldron, 
their trombone, their french-horns, and their big drum; the women 
arranged their bags on their shoulders; the children settled down on 
the backs of their mothers. The vague murmur of the rain falling 
on the leaves of the trees alone broke the silence of the forest. 

Coucou Peter, moist asa duck, had not quitted his place by the fire ; 
he was stirring some potatoes in the ashes, and appeared melancholy. 

“ Well,” said Pfifer-Karl to him, “if you want to go with us make 
up your mind.” 

“No; I must go and preach at Saverne.” 

“Good luck to you then, comrade—good luck to you!” 

The Nightingale also shook hands with him. The whole band 
then started on its way. It moved away slowly through the tall 
woods; pale rays illumined the horizon, rain streaked the air; the 
gipsies were not depressed by it, but went on laughing and talking 
amongst themselves. 

“ Good journey to you,” cried Coucou Peter. 

Several turned and waved their hats; and soon all of them had 
disappeared in the wood. 

Coucou Peter then noticed the illustrious philosopher, who was 
sheltering himself under the turned-down brim of his wide hat. 

“Hey, Maitre Frantz!” he cried; “the blessing of the Being of 
Beings will make us grow in strength, wisdom, and beauty!” 

“Yes, my good fellow,” replied Mathéus, “ every day adds new trials 
and new merits to our glorious enterprise.” 

He said this in a tone so gentle and resigned, that Coucou Peter 
felt touched by it. 

“Doctor,” he said, “come here and taste my potatoes; they are as 
floury as chestnuts.” 

“With pleasure—with pleasure,” replied the good man, seating 
himself beside his disciple. 
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The sun had risen, and threw a steady light between the mountains ; 
it was time to be going, and Mathéus remounted Bruno. 

Concou Peter took hold of the bridle, and ascended the road leading 
up the hill, in order to escape from the mists which filled the valley. 

The birds were warbling their joyous morning-songs. The night 
faded away, and the air became more fresh and penetrating; the 
path from Haslach again became visible amongst the bushes, and 
Maitre Frantz, now more at his ease, congratulated his disciple on 
having parted company with the gipsies. 

As they advanced into the forest, the sun became warmer, and 
penetrated beneath the foliage ; and while Bruno, at a walking pace, 
followed the narrow moss-bordered path, Coucou Peter gathered 
ripe blackberries, with which the bushes were laden. His mouth was 
blackened with the fruit,and he whistled gaily in answer to the birds. 
Jays passed in flights among the underwood, and more than once the 
merry fiddler threw his stick at them, so near did they approach. 

Until nine o'clock all went well; but when ,the full heat of day 
came, and the steep sides of the Dagsberg had to be ascended, an 
unconquerable melancholy fell upon the heart of Mathéus. They met 
not a soul; nothing but the murmur of the pines was around them. 
The vast pasturages of the valleys, in which were heard the distant 
sound of the ‘sheep-bell, and the song of the young shepherds—now 
faint, now shrill—awaking the echoes: everything reminded him of 
Graufthal, his old Martha, his absent friends; and heavy sighs arose 
from his bosom. Coucou Peter himself, contrary to his habit, was 
thoughtful, and Bruno hung his head, with a melancholy air, as if 
thinking regretfully of happier times. 

Many times they had to stop to take breath, and it was not until 
towards five o'clock in the evening that they reached the Valley of the 
Zorn, at the foot of the Haut-Barr. Then the sky cleared; above 
them wound the road from Lorraine ; long lines of vehicles, peasant 
men and women, with their large panniers on their backs filled with 
vegetables, were passing along; cracking of whips and tinkling of 
harness-bells made the prospect pleasant, and seemed to announce the 
proximity of Zabern, the little town notable for its white bread, 
sausages, and foaming beer. They perceived it, in fact, at the out- 
let of the valley, and Bruno, scenting a resting-place, broke into a 
vigorous gallop. On reaching the first houses Mathéus slackened his 
pace. 

At length,” he said, “ we have come to the end of our fatigues— 
the destinies are about to be accomplished !” 

Thereupon, Maitre Frantz and his disciple proudly entered the 
ancient Rue des Tanneurs, and, to tell the truth, an extraordinary 
animation exhibited itself as they made their way along. Young and 
old faces showed themselves at all the windows, in corneftes, in three- 
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cornered hats, and in cotton caps; everybody was curious to see them ; 
the habitués of the casino came out into the balcony, with billiard-cues 
or newspapers in their hands; children returning from school, with 
their satchels at their back, followed them; the geese themselves, 
walking about the streets and chatting amongst themselves on in- 
different subjects, suddenly set up a cry of triumph, and flew right 
away to the Place de la Licorne. 

Notwithstanding his mental excitement, Maitre Frantz saw clearly 
what was going on around him; the sight of men of the law in black 
robes, walking in front of the Courthouse, made him thoughtful; and 
when on the Place de Ja Licorne, a kind of sergent de ville, in a large 
flap hat and with a stick under his arm, looked after them, the 
harelike nature of the illustrious philosopher at once revealed itself, 
and he remembered that he had no passport. Fortunately they had 
reached the Rue du Capucins, and found themselves in front of the 
parsonage. 

“Halt!” cried Coucou Peter; “ here’s our inn!” 

“ Heaven be thanked !” said Mathéus ; “ we've had a long trot to-day.” 

He alighted from the saddle, and Coucou Peter without the least 
hesitation led the horse to the stable. 

At that moment the voice of the Pastor Schweitzer was heard inside 
the house, exclaiming : 

“ Twelve louis !—twelve louis! You have lost your senses, Salomon ; 
a thin cow, not even fresh in milk !” 

“T’ve been offered as much for her, Monsieur Schweitzer.” 

“Take it then, take it, my boy—and thank you for giving me the 
preference.” 

“ Does the pastor deal in cattle?” asked Mathéus. 

‘He deals a little in everything,” replied Coucou Peter, smiling ; 
“he’s so worthy a man—you'll see.” 

They crossed the hall, and the discussion between the pastor and 
the Jew grew more animated. 

“Let us split the difference,” said one. 

“You're making game of me,” cried the other; “ten louis, not a 
centime more !” 

Coucou Peter paused on the threshold, and Mathéus looking over 
his disciple’s shoulder, saw one of those lofty rooms of old times, 
ornamented with oak furniture, oak panelling, vast cupboards, massive 
tables, the sight of which rejoiced the heart. He instantly said: 
“Here they eat well, drink well, and sleep well !—the blessing of the 
Lord rest upon all good-natured people !” 

A little fat man was seated on a leathern armchair, his stomach 
filling the whole space between his chin and his legs, and good- 
humour showing in his rosy face. Near him was standing a tall lout 
in a blouse, his nose hooked, and his hair a fiery red. 
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“Good day, pastor!” cried the fiddler. 

The little man turned and burst into loud laughter. “Coucou 
Peter!” he cried. “Ha! ha! ha! where does he come from? I 
should have said, ‘ Where is he going ?—the rascal !” 

And pushing back the armchair, he opened his arms and endeavoured 
to draw Coucou Peter to his fat stomach. It was something touching 
to see—something like two Easter-eggs trying to embrace one another ; 
and it brought tears into Mathéus’ eyes to witness their endeavours. 
At length they gave up the attempt; and Coucou Peter, turning 
towards Mathéus, cried: 

“ Pastor, I bring you the illustrious Doctor Mathéus, the best man 
in the world and the greatest philosopher in the universe !” 

“ Welcome, welcome, Monsieur !” said the Pastor Schweitzer, shaking 
Maitre Frantz’s hand. “Be seated. I am delighted to make your 
acquaintance.” 

He then sent the Jew away, and hurried to the kitchen, crying: 

“Gredel! Gredel! here’s Coucou Peter!” 

Gredel, who was getting supper ready, flew to the door of the 
sitting-room ; three or four youngsters toddled after her, shouting, 
chattering, and demanding slices of bread-and-jam. 

“Good day, Gredel,” said Coucou Peter, kissing his wife on both 
cheeks ; “ all goes well with you, my little Gredel ?” 

“ Yes, good-for-nothing, I’m quite well,” she replied, half laughingly, 
half seriously. ‘You've come back, because you have not a sou left, 
IT suppose ?” 

“Come, come, Gredel, be reasonable; I’m only on my way through 
this town; it’s not worth making my life wretched.” 

The children hung on to the tail of the fiddler’s coat, and called 
him “ Nonon Coucou Peter,” to get something out of him; and the 
pastor rubbed his hands merrily. 

When Coucou Peter had completely cajoled his little wife, who was, 
after all, not so thin, and when he had kissed the children one after 
the other, and whispered to them that his travelling-trunk was filled 
with nice things, Gredel returned to the kitchen ; and Coucou Peter, 
as well as the pastor and Mathéus, seated themselves before a bottle 
of old Wolxheim. 

The whole house wore a holiday aspect ; the children sang, whistled, 
and ran into the street to watch for the arrival of the promised tra- 
velling-trunk ; the fowls—the necks of which were wrung by Gredel 
—uttered piercing cries; Coucou Peter gave an account of his distant 
peregrinations, of his title of “Grand Rabbi,” and of his future pros- 
pects ; the illustrious philosopher admired himself in the course of 
these marvellous tales; the glasses were filled and emptied, as if by 
themselves ; and the fat stomach of Pastor Schweitzer shook merrily 
at the recital of the innumerable adventures of his old comrade. 
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“Ha! ha! ha!—a good joke!” he cried; “you'll never change, 
Coucou Peter!—youll never change; nobody makes me laugh like 
ou!” 

Night had closed in, and the shadows of the neighbouring houses 
had spread themselves in the large sitting-room, when Gredel brought 
in lights. She was about to serve up the supper, and quickly spread a 
cloth upon the table, arranged the covers, and distributed the plates in 
proper order. Coucou Peter looked at her admiringly ; never had he 
seen her looking so fresh, plump, and attractive; he was astonished 
at himself for not having before discovered all the merits of his wife, 
and, suddenly rising, as if transported with enthusiasm, he passed his 
arm round her waist, and began to waltz with her, crying: 

“Hey, Gredel! hey !—off we go!” 

“Don’t play the fool !—don’t play the fool!” she cried. 

But he paid no attention to what she said, and went on twirling 
her round and calling out, 

“ Hey, Gredel! off we go!” Finally, he gave her a sounding kiss 
on the neck, and exclaimed : 

“You are my little Gredel—always my good little Gredel—the 
prettiest little Gredel I have ever met with in my life!” 

He then returned to his seat, gravely crossed his legs, and appeared 
greatly contented with himself with what he had done: 

The children rushed in, crying : 

“ Nonon Coucou Peter; the trunk has not come!” 

“Hasn't it?” he said. “That's very strange—very strange ; but 
wait a bit longer, it’s sure to come, quite sure to come !” 

These fair promises did not satisfy them; but the sight of some 
apple-fritters, little pies, and hot galette, which Gredel was placing 
on the table, restored them to good temper. Before Mathéus and 
Coucou Peter had taken their places, they had seated themselves 
round the table, with napkins under their chins ; and when the party 
was arranged, and the minister in a solemn tone returned thanks 
to God for the many excellent things He had sent into the world 
for the use of His children, it was delightful to hear them all ery at 
once—“ Amen !” 

The supper passed gaily. Everybody had a good appetite. Gredel 
helped the children ; Coucou Peter filled the glasses, and proposed, 
first, the health of Maitre Frantz—next, that of Pastor Schweitzer. 
The illustrious philosopher celebrated the peregrination of souls, and 
the pastor eulogised his progeny with tender benevolence. Fritz 
was going to be a minister; he cared for nothing but the Bible; 
he was a highly intelligent child. Wilhelm promised to be admirably 
fitted for commerce ; and Ludwig could not fail to become a general, 
for he played on the fife from morning till night. Mathéus would 


not contradict the philosophical opinions of his host ; but he thought 
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they all belonged without exception to the family of the penguins, 
remarkable for their short wings, large stomachs, and gluttony. 

It was a very gentle satisfaction for the illustrious philosopher to 
see his foresight confirmed on the arrival of the dessert ; these little 
ones then set to eating cream, cakes, and tarts with surprising avidity. 
Fritz cracked filberts; Wilhelm crammed raisins into his pocket; and 
little Ludwig drank Gredel’s wine every time she turned her head to 
smile at Coucou Peter. 

At the end of the meal the pastor had his meerschaum brought 
him, and, while listening to the address of Maitre Frantz, who was 
requesting the use of the temple for the purpose of announcing his 
doctrine, lit it; then, throwing himself back in his armchair, he blew 
a few pufis of smoke into the air, and with the utmost quietude of 
manner replied : 

“Tllustrious philosopher! you are possessed by a truly affecting 
philosophic ardour, and it would be a real pleasure to me to be of 
service to you. But, as to the temple, it is not to be thought of; I 
cannot raise up against myself the antagonism of such irresistible 
eloquence as yours ; that is too much to expect of human weakness. 
But, thank heaven, we have a casino at Saverne—that is to say, a 
place of reunion for the élite of society: barristers, judges, procurewrs, 
all well-informed persons, who will like nothing better than to listen 
to you and profit by your instruction. If you wish it——” 

“Tt is the Being of Beings Himself who has inspired you with 
the idea of conducting me to this place!” cried Mathéus, interrupting 
him. “There is not a moment to be lost ; the universe has too long 
trembled in doubt and uncertainty.” 

“Restrain your impatience, illustrious philosopher!” replied the 
pastor. “In the first place, it will be as well to have your boots 
blacked. I know well that a superior mind does not trouble itself with 
such details, but polished boots can do no harm to your eloquence. 
Besides that, Gredel will give your coat a brush, so that you may 
conform to the oratorical decorum recommended by Cicero; by which 
time I hope to have finished my pipe, and we will set off.” 

These judicious considerations decided Mathéus to moderate his 
impatience. Coucou Peter brought him the pastor’s dressing-gown 
and slippers ; Gredel blacked his boots and brushed his brown coat ; 
Maitre Frantz shaved himself, as he was used to do at Graufthal ; 
finally, having put on a white shirt in an adjoining room, and com- 
pleted all his preparations, the illustrious philosopher and the pastor 
took their way together towards the casino. 

Coucou Peter, who stayed with Gredel, followed them to the door, 
candle in hand, and wished them all sorts of good-fortune. 
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Cuarter XVIII. 


In passing up the ancient Rue du Capucins, Maitre Franz felt a real 
enjoyment from having changed his shirt and shaved himself; his 
mind was filled with invincible arguments, and the moon in a manner 
went before him to conduct him to the casino. 

A confused murmur announced that the little Chapel of Saint Jean 
was full of the faithful; no other sound was heard in the street; all 
the women were at church, and all the men at the public-house. 

Maitre Frantz and the pastor proceeded for some time in silence, 
inhaling with pleasure the fresh evening air, so pleasant after a good 
meal; watching the rapid light that escapes from a door quickly 
opened and shut, a lanthorn moving in the midst of the darkness, a 
shadow appearing behind well-lighted window-panes—in short, those 
vague accidents of night so full of dreamy mystery and inexpressible 
charm ; but, speedily animated by his anthropo-zoological meditation, 
the illustrious philosopher quickened his pace. 

“Stay a moment, my dear monsieur—stay a moment,” said the 
pastor ; ‘‘ you run like a hare. Give me a moment to take breath.” 

“Will all the company be assembled ?” inquired Mathéus. 

“Not yet—not yet; there's no cause for hurrying. What would 
be said if judges, barristers, and procwrewrs were to go to drink 
and play at midday? It wouldn’t be respectable; they must wait 
until the public-houses are shut up, and set an example of good 
morals.” 

Thus spoke the pastor, which did not prevent Maitre Frantz 
Mathéus from pressing forward with lengthened strides, under the 
impulsion of new enthusiasm, murmuring to himself: “Courage, 
Frantz! Listen not to the counsels of a false wisdom and of a cowardly 
love of repose; the captious windings of sophistry shall neither 
bewilder your intelligence nor hinder your triumphant march !” 

The pastor laughed at his precipitation. 

“Where are you rushing, my dear monsieur—where are you 
rushing ?” he cried, on the doorstep of the casino. “ Dont you see 
where we are ?” 


The members of the casino had turned their heads and smiled at 


sight of the good man; they took him for a peasant of Upper Alsace, 
n- who had lost his way amid superior spheres, and his air of admiration 
or was pleasant to them to see; but when the pastor handed him a seat, 


and ordered two glasses of beer, they thought it must be some village 
clergyman, and each returned to his former attitude. 

The fair Olympia rang her bell, and the two glasses of beer were 
served upon a brilliantly-painted lacquered tray. 

How astonished “Mathéus must have been by such magnificence 
P 2 
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may be imagined ; globes of crystal covered the lamps, and the chairs 
were lined with velvet, soft as the fleece of young lambs. Thus it 
was that, in spite of his resolute convictions, he could not help feeling 
a sort of timidity, natural to those who find themselves in the presence 
of the great ones of the earth. 

“Well, illustrious philosopher, do you wish me to announce your 
discourse ?” asked the gay-hearted pastor. 

“Not just yet,” replied Maitre Frantz, almost in a whisper, while 
a blush suffused his venerable cheeks—“ not just yet. I have not 
quite prepared my exordium.” 

“The deuce! You'll be some time about it. If you'll allow me, 
Tl look through this newspaper, and, when you are ready, you'll only 
have to tell me.” 

Mathéus nodded affirmatively, and drew from his pocket the 
Synopsis of his “ Anthropo-Zoology.” 

The good man was not wanting in prudence: on the contrary, his 
timid nature, in the course of its successive transformations, had accus- 
tomed itself to prick up its ears, and it might be said that, under 
certain circumstances, he slept with his eyes open. Therefore, all the 
while he was looking over the Synopsis, he closely watched all that 
was passing in the room, and even listened attentively to what was 
being said right and left. 

New faces appeared every moment: now Monsieur Stoffel, the tax- 
collector, with bis double gold chain and trinkets; now Hospos, the 
chemist, whose loud voice was heard out in the entrance-hall; now 
Monsieur Seypel, the Garde Général, all the seams of his coat em- 
broidered with silver. All these gentlemen stopped for a moment at 
the bar, and addressed a few sprightly speeches to the fair Olympia, 
who tossed her head and smiled with infinite grace. They then 
seated themselves, and called for newspapers. 

The conversation grew more animated, and turned upon the ball to 
be given by Madame la Sous-Préfete, the names of persons who were 
to be present being mentioned. It was to be a grand entertainment for 
the wind-up of the season. A paté de Strasbourg had been sent for. 
Monsieur le Garde Général smiled significantly. When partridges 
and quails were mentioned to him, he said neither “ Yes” nor “No.” 
Then came confidences! Cards of invitation were drawn from weist- 
coat-pockets ! 

“Ah! you are going, my dear fellow! Im delighted!” 

“ And you too!” 

Congratulations were exchanged. But what completed the general 
satisfaction was to learn from the noble Baron Pipelnaz the approach- 
ing arrival of Monsieur le Préfet, of the Council of Revision. A 
thousand secret connections between this journey and Madame la 
Sous-Préfete’s ball were discovered. There was no doubt whatever 
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that Monsieur le Préfet intended to be at the ball. What an event! 
All those who were invited looked at each other in a sort of ecstasy. 
To be at the same ball as Monsieur le Préfet! To take supper at the 
same table as Monsieur le Préfet! 

Those who had not yet received their cards of invitation continued 
their play, exclaiming, “Three kings! three aces!” very loudly, and 
as if they had heard nothing of the conversation. The pastor himself 
appeared very grave, and read his newspaper with sustained attention ; 
but they could not conceal their discomfiture, which was clearly to be 
read in their faces. They were deeply mortified, and greatly to be 
commiserated. 

Small parties of intimate friends were formed to drink punch and 
mulled wine. Nothing was talked of on all sides but the grace 
of Madame la Sous-Préféte and the incomparable elegance of her 
suppers. The noble Baron Pipelnaz, mayor of the town, enlarged on 
the reception he intended to give Monsieur le Préfet. For twenty 
years Monsieur le Baron had bowed to him at the door of the Mazrie ; 
but, under circumstances so flattering, he proposed to go and meet 
him in full official costume, and even desired to present to him a short 
congratulatory address. 

The arrival of the Procureur Kitzig interrupted this agreeable 
conversation. He was one of Pastor Schweitzer’s old comrades of the 
University of Strasbourg, and every day they played together a game 
of “Youker.” Fashionable society laughed at the vulgar manners of 
Procureur Kitzig, who did not know how properly to sustain his rank, 
and talked familiarly with anybody he happened to meet. Nobody 
ventured to do this to his face, however. Maitre Kitzig occupied a 
high position at Saverne. Besides, who could be sure that at some 
time or other he might not have some little difficulty or other with 
Monsieur le Procureur? Everybody, therefore, smiled on Monsieur 
le Procureur, who replied by a nod or a few significant words. 

“You are very good, Monsieur le Procureur. You are too kind, 
Monsieur le Procureur.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! What a farce!” whispered the pastor in Mathéus’s 
ear; “what a farce! Have you ever seen anything like it at 
Graufthal ?” 

But the illustrious philosopher made no answer. He had recognised 
in Maitre Kitzig an individual of the canine race, for whom hares feel 
a very singular | veneration. 

At the end of a few moments Monsieur le Procureur joined his 
friend Schweitzer, shook hands with him, and bowed to Mathéus. 

“Well, Karl,” he said, seating himself, “shall we have our game of 
‘Youker’ this evening? I shall be glad of it.” 

“T’m ready, Michel.” 

“Tmagine,” Maitre Kitzig went on—‘ I've done nothing since f.ve 
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o'clock but listen to witnesses, and God knows if others may not be 
coming from the fair!” 

“From the fair at Haslach?” asked the pastor, looking at 
Mathéus. 

“Yes; pretty things have been going on there. Two scoundrels 
have been disturbing the population from top to bottom by their 
incendiary preaching. They have attacked laws, morals, and religion 
—even performed miracles! It’s a Court of Assize affair.” 

“ And if they fall into the hands of justice ?” 

“They won’t get out of my hands for less than twenty years at the 
galleys,” replied Kitzig, absorbing a pinch of snuff with the utmost 
indifference. “ But we've nothing to do with that just now. Cards— 
and a slate !” 

Never had Frantz Mathéus found himself in so terrible a position. 
His first impulse was to denounce himself, and to defend the doctrine 
in the face of nations ; but at this idea his hair rose on the nape of his 
neck. He looked towards the door, and remained motionless. 

On his side the pastor was not too much at his ease. However, he 
had presence of mind enough to say : 

“Allow me to present to you Doctor Mathéus, of Graufthal, re- 
turning from the Scientific Congress at Bale.” 

“Ah!” said the Procureur, shufiling the cards. “On his way 
back to Graufthal—he must have passed through Haslach, then ?” 

Maitre Frantz thought he would have fallen backwards; but 
fortunately his tongue, so to speak, rejoined of its own accord : 

“Pardon me, Monsieur le Procureur,” he said: “ I came by way of 
Molsheim.” 

“Ah! that’s vexatious; we might have got some useful information 
from you,” said Maitre Kitzig. 

He then dealt the cards, and the game began. 

When, after the first hand had been played, Maitre Kitzig said 
to him, absently, that he must necessarily have passed through 
Haslach, as the road from Molsheim passed immediately behind that 
village, he denied it afresh—denied it emphatically; saying that he 
had passed at the back of Hirchland, and giving a false description 
of the route and of the beauties of nature, describing an immense 
cireuit around Oberbronn, Eschenbach, and generally of all the places 
through which he had passed. 

“ You took a very long and roundabout road?” remarked the Pro- 
cureur ; the game then went on without interruption. 

From time to time Maitre Kitzig made some caustic reflection as 
to the difficulty of mountain roads, as to the danger of preaching 
new doctrines, and the illustrious philosopher trembled to the marrow 
of his bones. 


_ Thus passed this evening, which was to have decided the eternal 
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glory of Frantz Mathéus, of the progress of civilization, and of the 
happiness of future races ; it passed in the cruellest of torments. While 
joy was all around the good man, while the noble Baron de Pipelnaz 
was blooming in his pride, and all these vulgar beings were lapping 
themselves in the most radiant hopes: he, so good, so just, so bene- 
volent, was thinking of nothing but of flight—of going and enrich- 
ing America with the treasures of his science! “There,” he thought, 
“doctrines are free; no procureurs or gendarmes are to be feared; 
everybody may perform miracles as they like !” 

Midnight struck, and a goodly number of the habitués of the casino 
had already retired, when the Procureur Kitzig rose, and, looking at 
the illustrious philosopher, said : 

“Surely, my dear Monsieur, you have made a mistake; you must 
have come into the road at the back of Haslach, and passed through 
the village ?” 

Frantz Mathéus, as if carried away by anger, declared for the third 
time, with an oath, that he did not know what was meant—that he 
had never been that way ! 

His emotion would certainly have betrayed him, if he had not had 
the most honest face in the world. But how could it be supposed 
that this good Daddy Mathéus, Doctor of Graufthal, was that terrible 
reformer, that great offender, who had conceived the audacious design 
of shaking the universe? Such an idea could not have come into 
anyone’s head; so Maitre Kitzig contented himself with laughing 
at the worthy man’s singular excitement, and wishing him “Good 
evening.” 

The pastor and Maitre Frantz were the last to leave, and when 
they were in the street, the Doctor, feeling the full force of his weak- 
ness, burst into tears. In vain did Monsieur Schweitzer seek to 
console him with kind words—he could not forgive himself; and if his 
host had not supported him, he would not have been able to move 


a step, so choked was he by emotion, somuch did he tremble in all 
his limbs. 


Cuapvrern XIX, 


Wuen Frantz Mathéus and the pastor reached the house, everybody 
there was asleep. The pastor, leaving Mathéus at the door of the 
sitting-room, went into the kitchen, and returned after a few minutes 
with a light. 

A strange calm had taken the place of the good man’s agitation ; 
he mechanically followed his host, who conducted him to a little bed- 
room on the first-floor, looking into the parsonage garden. 

The tops of the trees beat gently against the windows; the linen on 
the bed was of surprising whiteness; and the old oaken furniture 
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seemed to welcome him with an air of naive familiarity. But, in his 
sadness, the illustrious philosopher remarked none of these details, 
but sat down, uttering a profound sigh. 

“Come, my dear Monsieur,” said the pastor, “forget the little 
annoyances of the philosophical career; have a good sleep, and to- 
morrow you will be as fresh and active as if you had achieved the 
most magnificent victory.” 

He shook Maitre Frantz’s hand, placed the candle on the table, 
and then went quietly to rest after his fatigues. 

When the pastor’s steps could no longer be heard, and the silence 
of night reigned throughout the house, Mathéus, with his elbows 
resting on the table and his head between his hands, sat watching the 
burning of the candle with an indescribably downcast air; he was 
thinking of nothing, and yet he was sad—sad as if the Great Demi- 
ourgos had abandoned him! 

About one o'clock he heard a child erying in a neighbouring house, 
and the mother trying to hush it with tender words. That child-voice, 
so weak and soft—that mother’s voice, more gentle still—touched the 
good man’s heart, and a tear moistened his eyes. The child being at 
length appeased, the silence became more profound, and Maitre Frantz, 
overcome by fatigue, ended by falling asleep with his forehead on the 
table. 

When he awoke, daylight was beginning to show itself at the win- 
dows, and the candle was flaring in a red flame from the hollow of the 
candlestick. All the events of the night then returned to his memory. 
He rose and opened the window. 

The birds were already warbling in the garden; some labourers, 
with pickaxe on shoulder, chatted as they passed the gate, their voices, 
at this early hour, being heard from one end of the street to the other. 
Milksellers from Dagsberg, with their large tin cans under their 
arms, were sitting about on neighbouring posts, and servants, short- 
petticoated and bare-armed, were coming one by one to buy milk for 
their houses. All these worthy people had a look of health pleasant to 
see. The servant-girls stopped to gossip about christenings, marriages, 
and the departure of the conscripts; and the tradespeople opened their 
shops and hung out their goods at their doors. Some fresh event 
happened every moment; then the mountain-air came down so fresh 
and pure, that the chest expanded with pleasure and, as it were, 
breathed by itself. 

Maitre Frantz, inspirited by this cheerful sight, began to see things 
from a more agreeable point of view; he was, in fact, astonished at 
himself for his groundless fears, for no one could possibly forbid him 
to teach a doctrine founded on the highest morality and the soundest 
logic. A very little was needed to make him seriously determined to 
denounce himself to the Procureur ; but his prudence showed him that 
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he might, in the first place, be shut up in prison, pending inquiry into 
the doctrine, and this judicious reflection cooled his enthusiasm. 
“Frantz Mathéus,” he said to himself, “you are possessed of too 
great a psychological ardour. Doubtless it would be delightful to suffer 
persecution and martyrdom for immutable truth ; it would be very 
delightful—but what end would it serve? Ifyou are put in prison, 
who will preach anthropo-zoology to the human race? It would not 
be done by Coucou Peter, a man with little faith, and naturally in- 
clined to the enjoyments of the flesh. It will be better for you to go 
—it is wisdom that directs you! Above all, Frantz, be on your guard 
against your extraordinary audacity —true courage consists in conquer- 
ing one’s passions !” 

When the illustrious philosopher had come to this moral under- 
standing with himself, he resolved to set off at once to Strasbourg 
without a moment's loss of time. Consequently he put on his wide- 
brimmed hat and descended on tiptoe to the hall. But, as he was 
passing the door of a small room under the stairs, and hesitated for an 
instant, not knowing whether to turn to right or left, the voice of his 
disciple called to him from the interior : 

“ Who’s there ? 

“Tt is I, my friend.” 

“Ah! is it you, Doctor ?” 

At the same time, Mathéus heard someone get out of bed, and 
Coucou Peter, in his shirt, appeared on the threshold. 

“What the deuce are you doing about so early?” cried the merry 
fiddler. 

“There’s good reason for it,’ Mathéus replied. “You do not 
know what I learned yesterday, at the casino—that we are being 
pursued !” 

“Pursued !” cried Coucou Peter, pushing back his nightcap on to 
the nape of his neck; “ pursued !—by whom?” 

“ By the gendarmes.” 

“For what ?” 

“For preaching the doctrine.” 

“The doctrine! Ah, the scoundrels! I see how it is: they're 
afraid of losing their places; because if we were the masters, it is we 
who would be the rabbis.” 

“That's it! They threaten us with the galleys.” 

_ Coucou Peter stood with wide-open eyes and mouth. At the same 
time a voice, from the depths of the room, cried : 

“Tn Heaven’s name, save yourself, Peter !—fly !” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Gredel—don’t be alarmed,” said the fiddler. 
“Poor little woman, how she loves me! We'll be off at once. The 
galleys! Ah, the rascals !—Where shall we go, Maitre Frantz?” 

“To Strasbourg.” 
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“Yes, let’s go to Strasbourg. Gredel, get up and make us some 
breakfast. Go back to your room, Maitre Frantz; in five minutes I 
shall be ready.” 

The illustrious philosopher returned to his chamber, and Coucou 
Peter shortly rejoined him, buttoning on his braces. 

“My wife is already in the kitchen, Maitre Frantz,” he said; “Tl 
go and saddle Bruno, and in less than an hour we shall be off.” 

Mathéus, however, returned in the course of a few minutes, to tell 
him what had passed on the previous night. Coucou Peter learned 
with pleasure that they were being sought in the neighbourhood of 
Haslach. 

“Good!” he said—* good! We need not be in a hurry, but may get 
our breakfast quietly.” 
Together they went down into the kitchen, and found Gredel cooking 

steaks on the gridiron and preparing the coffee. 

The grey hues of morning were spreading through the kitchen, 
the fire crackled, thousands of glittering sparks flew up the black 
chimney, and Maitre Frantz sat gravely contemplating the scene and 
thinking of Graufthal. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour, Coucou Peter returned and 
reported that Bruno had eaten his feed of oats with visible satisfaction. 
Then, turning to his wife, “ Give me your best knife, Gredel,” he said ; 
«1 want it.” 

“What do you want to do with it?” she asked. 

“Youll see—you'll see, presently.” 

As soon as he had got the knife, he raised himself upon the hearth, 
and seizing a smoked sausage, as thick as his arm, hanging in the 
chimney, cut it in two; he then did the same with a ham, and appeared 
highly satisfied with his labour. 

“Tf we are forced to take to the woods, Maitre Frantz,” he said, 
“we'll not be driven to eat mast like Saint Antoine.” 

“ Ah! it’s not you, you rogue, who will ever die of hunger !” cried 
his wife ; “ you'd pawn your breeches first !” 

“ How well you know me, Gredel !—how well you know me!” cried 
the gay fiddler, kissing her affectionately. 

He then went out to put his provisions in a haversack. 

“Ts it really true, Doctor,” asked Gredel, as soon as he was out of 
hearing, “that you wish to make him Chief Rabbi of the peregrina- 
tion of souls? The fact is, he has told me so many stories, that 
I can’t now believe anything he says.” 

“Yes, my child, it is true,” said the good man; “ your husband, 
notwithstanding his gay humour and natural lightness of character, 
has a good heart; I am fond of him, and he will succeed me in the 
government of souls.” 


“Qh!” she cried, “I know that he’s a good fellow, and an honest 
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one; but he is so light—he’s given me a deal of uneasiness, the 
rascal! I can’t help loving him, all the same; for he has his good 
side, if one can only get at it.” 

“ Well said—well said, my child !” said Mathéus, touched by Gredel’s 
naive answer; “Coucou Peter will yet do you honour; he will be 
spoken of in distant ages.” 

Proud at hearing this, Gredel hastened to lay the cloth in the dining- 
room, and Coucou Peter having again come in, they made a hearty 
breakfast of bread-and-butter, coffee, and steaks. Monsieur Schweitzer, 
hearing the clatter of glasses, came down hurriedly in his breeches, and, 
seeing the party at table, burst into a loud fit of laughter. 

“Very good!—very good!” he cried. “I’m glad to see you are 
quite yourself again !” 

Maitre Frantz at once explained to him his approaching departure. 

“Well, my dear Monsieur,” said the pastor, seating himself, “in 
spite of the great pleasure I should have felt in keeping you longer 
here, I cannot but approve your prudence. ‘itzig would be sure to 
find you out, and all his affection for me would not prevent your being 
involved in a most unpleasant piece of business. ‘Things being so, let 
us have a glass together.—Gredel, here is the key of the little cellar ; 
bring a bottle from under the firewood.” 

Everyone ate and drank with a good appetite. Maitre Frantz was 
sorry to leave such worthy people; but, about six, the time had come 
to separate. The good man embraced the pator; Coucou Peter 
kissed his wife, who shed tears at parting with the rascal. They were 
conducted to the yard, where Bruno was in waiting. Mathéus being 
mounted, the Pastor Schweitzer shook him warmly by the hand, and 
Gredel could not detach herself from Coucou Peter’s neck. At length 
they departed, amid the blessings and good wishes of the whole family. 


Cuarrrn XX. 


Maitre Franrz and his disciple passed quickly through the town. 
The little houses scattered along the roadsides rapidly succeeded one 
another, with their barns, stables, and wooden steps—washing hanging 
upon them, ruddy-faced children asking alms, and old inquisitive 
women putting their nodding heads out of the upper windows. At 
the end of a quarter of an hour they were in the country, breathing 
the free air, passing between two rows of chestnut-trees, listening to the 
song of the birds, and thinking still of the worthy Pastor Schweitzer, 
by whom they had been so well received—of soft-hearted little Gredel, 
who had wept so freely at seeing them depart. 

When the smoky roofs of Saverne and the weathercock of the 
church had disappeared behind the mountain, Coucou Peter at length 
shook off the deep reverie in which he had been indulging, and after 
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two or three times clearing his voice, he gravely chaunted the old ballad 
of ‘The Count of Geroldsek: the yellow dwarf keeping watch on 
the highest tower, the deliverance of the fair Itha, held captive at 
Haut barr. There was something melancholy in Coucou Peter’s 
voice, for he was thinking of his little Grédel. Bruno's step was in 
cadence ; and to the mind of Mathéus, listening to this old language, 
returned dim and vague memories. After the last verse Coucou 
Peter took breath, and cried : 

“ What a jolly life these Counts of Geroldsek led !—going about 
the mountain, carrying off girls, fighting husbands—drinking, sing- 
ing, feasting, from morning till night! What a glorious existence! 
The king himself wasn’t fit to be their cousin !” 

“ Doubtless—doubtless, the Counts of Geroldsek were great and 
powerful nobles,” replied Mathéus. “Their authority extended from 
the county of Barr to Singau, and from Lower Mundat to Bassigny, 
in Champagne; the richest jewels, the most beautiful arms, the most 
magnificent hangings, belonged to their sumptuous castles in Alsace and 
Lorraine; the most exquisite wines filled their cellars, numerous 
knights rode under their banners, crowds of gentlemen and valets 
attended upon them in their courts—some monks also, whom they 
held in great esteem. Unfortunately, instead of practising anthropo- 
zoological virtues, these noble personages destroyed travellers on the 
highway ; and the Being of Beings, weary of their rapine, has made 
them descend in the rank of animals.” 

“Ah!” cried Coucou Peter, laughing, “it seems to mo that I 
must once have been one of those good monks you have just been 
speaking about. I must try and find out, the first time I go by 
Geroldsek.” 

“ How do you mean to do that °” 

“T shall go up to the castle, and if ever I have seen one of those 
good monks, I shall find out the road to the cellar at once.” 

While deploring the sensual tendencies of his disciple, Mathcus 
inwardly laughed at his gay humour. “One cannot be perfect,” he 
said to himself. ‘This poor Coucou Peter thinks only of satisfying 
his physical appetites; but he is so good a fellow that the Great 
Demiourgos will not be offended with him ; he will even laugh, I think, 
at the idea of the monk and his proof of the cellar of Geroldsek !” 
And the illustrious philosopher shook his head, as much as to say, 
‘“* He'll never change! He'll never change !” 

Chatting in this manner, they made their way quietly along by the 
Zorne. For more than an hour they had kept to the other side of 
the road, so as to be within the shade of the trees, for the sun was 
high, and the heat overpowering. As far as the eye could reach 
nothing was to be seen on the immense plain of Alsace but waving 
fields of rye, wheat, and oats; the hot air was laden with the scent 
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of mown grass. But the eye turned involuntarily towards*the river, 
under the shadow of the old willows dipping their long branches in 
the water, and the thought arose, of what delight it would be to 
bathe in the fresh and limpid waves ! 

Towards noon, Frantz Mathéus and his disciple halted near a spring 
surrounded with alders, at a little distance off the road. They un- 
saddled Bruno. Coucou Peter put his flask of Wolxheim to cool in 
the spring ; he then produced the provisions from his haversack, and 
lay down beside his master, between two ridges of oats, which com- 
pletely sheltered them from the heat of the day. 

It is a delicious sensation, after the fatigue and dust of the road, 
to rest in the shade, to hear the gush of water through the grass, to 
watch the thousands of insects passing above one’s head in joyous 
caravans, and to feel the great golden heads of the corn rustling about 
one. 

Bruno browsed along the hedge; Coucou Peter raised himself upon 
his elbow with indescribable satisfaction, clicked his tongue, and now and 
then presented the flask to Mathcus ; but it was ouly for form’s sake, 
for the illustrious philosopher preferred spring-water to the best wine, 
especially during such heat. At last the gay fiddler finished his 
meal, closed his pocket-knife, and cried with a satisfied air : 

“Ali goes well, Maitre Frantz; it is clear the Great Demiourgos 
protects us—clear as day! We're far from Saverne; and if that 
beggar of a procureur lays hold of us now, I'll consent to be hanged 
at once. Let us now take a last pull at the flask, and get on 
our way; for if we arrive too late, the gates of the city will be 
closed.” 

Saying that, he refilled his haversack, presented the bridle to 
Mathéus, and the illustrious philosopher having bestridden Bruno, 
they went forward, full of courage and confidence. The great heat 
was passed, the shadow of the neighbouring hills began to stretch 
across the road, and the Rhine breeze to refresh the air. 

At every village, however, Coucou Peter remembered that he had 
still three francs left of the thirty given him by Dame Thérise, and 
made a visit to the nearest wine-shop. Everywhere he fell in with 
acquaintances, and found a pretext for offering or accepting a bottle. 
But it was in vain that he begged his master to enter the public- 
houses ; for Mathéus, seeing that in this manner they could never 
get to the end of their destination, remained on horseback at the 
door, in the midst of a circle of peasants who collected to look at him. 
However, he accepted a glass through the window, in token of good- 
fellowship with the numerous friends of his disciple. 

At length, towards evening, they came in sight of the ancient 
city of Strasbourg. Great animation had already exhibited itself on 
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their passage; every moment they met carriages, waggoners leading 
their horses by the bridle, customs officers, armed with their sharp 
iron probe, pricking packages, and diligences filled with conscripts. 

“Where are we going, Maitre Frantz?” asked Coucou Peter. 

“Where duty calls us,” replied Mathéus. 

“Yes, but to what place ?” 

“'T'o wherever is most proper for the propagation of the doctrine.” 

They had reached the Rue des Arcades, and halted under a lamp. 

“ Are you not hungry, Maitre Frantz?” inquired Coucou Peter. 

“Slightly, my friend.” 

“Like me,” said the disciple, scratching his ear; “the Great 
Demiourgos ought to send us a supper.” 

Mathéus looked at Coucou Peter; he had not the least appearance 
of jesting, and this fact made Mathéus himself very serious. 

For more than a quarter of an hour they watched the people passing 
through the arcades—sellers crying their wares, pretty girls stopping 
at the shop-windows, students jingling their spurs on the pavement 
and smacking their riding-whips, grave professors making their way 
through the crowd, with packets of books under their arms, 

At length Coucou Peter said: 

“T think, Maitre Frantz, the Being of Beings has forgotten us at 
the present moment. By my faith, we should do no harm to go and 
earn a few sous in the beershops, instead of waiting till He sends us a 
supper. If you knew how to sing, I should say come in with me; 
but as it is, Pll go in alone, and you can wait for me at the door.” 

This proposition appeared very humiliating to Mathéus, but not 
knowing what answer to make, he resigned himself, and followed his 
disciple, who went up the Grande Rue and took his violin out of its 
bag. 

Nothing could be sadder to see than the good Doctor going from 
public-house to public-house, and watching his disciple through the 
windows, sometimes dancing on one leg, sometimes on the other, to 
support the doctrine. He was obliged to remind himself of his high 
mission, and say to himself that the Being of Beings wished to test 
his courage before raising him to the highest experience of glory; he 
did not fail to despise the rich warehouses, the magnificent displays, 
the luxury and opulence about him, crying to himself: 

“ Vanitas vanitatum, est omnia vanitas! Your pride is but as dust! 
O great ones of the earth! You will pass away like shadows, and be 
as if you had never been !” 

All these sublime truths served very little purpose; and, to add to 
the distress, Bruno was strongly inclined to enter all the public-houses. 

They stopped before more than twenty taverns, and towards nine 
o'clock Coucou Peter had yet but five sous in his pocket. 
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“Doctor,” he said, “things are going wrong; here are three sous, 
if you like to take a glass; for myself, I shall go and buy a loaf, for 
my stomach is getting emptier every moment.” 

“Thanks, Coucou Peter—thanks !” replied the good man, very sadly. 
“T am not thirsty; but listen to me. I recollect now that Georges 
Miiller, the landlord of the Heron hotel, made me promise never to 
put up at any other house than his. It was on the last day of our 
Fuchcommerce, our studies being finished. Georges Miiller, seeing that 
my comrades and I had paid up all our debts, shook us by the hand, 
and offered us his hotel if by chance any of us returned to Strasbourg. 
The promise I remember as well as if it had been given to-day, and it 
is my duty to keep my word.” 

“ How long ago was it?” enquired Coucou Peter, his face lighting 
up with hope. 

“ Five-and-thirty years ago,” replied Mathéus, ingenuously. 

“ Five-and-thirty years!” cried Coucou Peter. “And do you imagine 
that Georges Miiller is still there ?” 

“No doubt. I observed his sign as I passed; nothing has been 
changed.” 

“Well, then, let us go to the Heron,” said the disciple, with a 
downcast air. “If there’s nothing to be gained there, there’s nothing 
to be lost! May the Great Demiourgos come to our assistance !” 


Cuapter XXI, 


Nive o’clock was striking at the Cathedral when Frantz Mathéus and 
his disciple stopped in front of the Heron brewery. The great yard, 
shaded by lime-trees, was full of company; a troop of gipsies accom- 
panied the tumult with their wild music. Kasper Miiller, the brewer, 
in his shirt-sleeves, went from table to table, shaking hands and inter- 
changing jocular greetings with the drinkers; and all these figures, 
grave and comic, hidden in the shade, or indistinctly seen in the 
uncertain light, presented a truly strange spectacle. 

The illustrious philosopher, however, instead of giving himself up 
to his habitual reflections on the affinities of races, looked on all with 
adull eye. Itmight have been said, tosee him with outstretched neck 
and pendant legs, that he despaired of the doctrine, and of the future 
of the generations to come. 

“Come, Maitre Frantz,” said Coucou Peter to him, “courage! Go 
into your friend Georges Miiller’s house; he can’t fail to recognise 
you—then, hurrah! If we can only find a lodging for to-night, 
to-morrow we'll convert the world !” 

Mathéus obeyed mechanically; he alighted, buttoned his brown 
greatcoat, and advanced with trembling steps into the yard, casting 
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undecided glances at all the groups, and not knowing whom to 
address. 

Presently Kasper Miiller perceived him wandering under the roofs 
like a troubled spirit; the good man’s face, stamped with sadness, 
interested him greatly. He came forward to meet him, and inquired 
what he needed. 

“Monsieur,” replied Mathéus, with a low bow, “ will you have the 
kindness to tell me where I can find Georges Miiller ?” 

‘Georges Miller? He’s been dead these fifteen years!” 

“Good heavens! Is it possible to be more unfortunate than I am ?” 
cried the good man, in a choking voice. 

He bowed again, and was moving towards the gate; but the brewer, 
touched by the sadness of this exclamation, detained him, and taking 
him aside said, kindly : 

“Excuse me, Monsieur; you appear to be in some pressing need. 
Can I not render you the service you expected of Georges Miller ?” 

“It is true,” replied Mathéus, his eyes filling with tears, “I am in 
pressing want. I came to ask a lodging for the night of Georges 
Miiller, one of my oldest and dearest acquaintances. Though I have 
not seen him for five-and-thirty years—the time at which I finished 
my studies—I was sure his heart had not changed, and that he would 
have given me a welcome.” 

“J have nodoubt of it—I have no doubt of it,’ replied the brewer ; 
“and I, his son, will not refuse it to you, be sure of it.” 

“ You the son of Georges Miller!” cried Mathéus. “ You must be 
little Kasper, then, whom I have so often rocked on my knees! Ah! 
my dear child, how happy I am to see you again! I should not have 
recognised you, with those big whiskers and that great ruddy face!” 

Kasper could not help smiling at the doctor's simplicity ; but, see- 
ing a crowd of drinkers gathering about them, he took him into the 
great dining-room, then empty, to ascertain more exactly the state of 
his affairs. Maitre Frantz, without beating about the bush, informed 
him under what circumstances he had quitted Graufthal, and ac- 
quainted him with the mnumerable vicissitudes of his anthropo- 
zoological peregrinations ; and Kasper Miller, familiarly placing his 
hands on the Doctor’s shoulders, cried : 

“You are a good and excellent man! Does not your name appear 
on the registry of my birth ?” 

“ Doubtless,” replied the illustrious philosopher ; “ Maitre Georges 
had me for a witness.” 

“Eh! what need of further explanation is there?” interrupted the 
- brewer. “ You will remain in my house to-night, that’s understood. 
I'ilhave your horse taken to the stable, and send your disciple to you.” 

This said, he quitted Mathéus to go and give his orders. 
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Coucou Peter had scarcely rejoined the illustrious Doctor in the 
chief dining-room, before Charlotte, one of the servants of the house, 
came to inform them that all was ready. In spite of this agreeable 
news, Frantz Mathéus could not help feeling deeply melancholy. It 
seemed to him that the Great Demiourgos, instead of leaving him to 
have recourse to Georges Miiller, might have given to him, himself, all 
things necessary to philosophic existence, the more as it was solely for 
his glory that he had left Graufthal without taking with him a single 
sou. 

But Coucou Peter, surprised at finding such a good resting-place, 
instead of having to sleep under the stars, was astonished at every- 
thing—at the size of the hotel, at the stairs, furnished with a 
handsome copper hand-rail, at the number of the rooms; and when 
Charlotte conducted them into a neat room, and he saw on a round 
table the supper already smoking, including half a stuffed turkey, 
his gratitude expressed itself warmly. “O Great Being!” he cried, 
“ Being of Beings! now is manifested thy boundless power and infinite 
wisdom! What a banquet for poor devils of philosophers, who 
expected to have to sleep in the gtreet !” 

He uttered these words in such an expressive tone of voice that 
Charlotte instantly conceived an affection for him; but the illustrious 
Doctor made no reply, for he was truly downcast, and making sad 
reflections on the philosophic career. 

Coucou Peter at first paid no attention to his distressed aspect ; but 
towards the end of the meal he perceived it, and cried, as he set down 
his gliss: 

“What the deuce are you thinking of, Maitre Mathéus? I never 
saw you looking like this before !” 

“T am thinking,” replied the good man, “ that human kind is 
unworthy to know the sublime truths of anthropo-zoology. The 
peoples appear to me to be struck with a deplorable—and I must say 
wilful—blindness ; for if they are blind, it is because they choose to 
be so. In vain have we attempted to make them listen to the voice 
of justice. In vain have we tried by elvuquence and persuasion to 
soften their hearts. In vain have we sacrificed our dearest affections, 
quitted the roof of our fathers, our friends, our e 

He was unable to finish; his heart, swelled more and more by the 
enumeration of these calamities, ended by stifling his voice; and, 
bowing his head upon the table, he burst into tears. 

At that moment Kasper Miiller, having shut up the brewery, for it 
was eleven o'clock, entered the room with a bottle of old Wolxheim in 
each hand. He was struck by the sight of the Doctor’s distress. 

“Good heavens!” he said, stopping at the threshold, “ what has 
happened? Here I was coming to clink glasses with an old friend of 
my father, and I find everybody down in the mouth!” 
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Coucou Peter gave up his seat to him, and told him the state of 
affairs, 

“Ts that all?” cried Kasper Miiller. “ Have you reached your age, 
my dear monsieur, without having learned what men are? Why, if 
I were to weep at all the rascals to whom I have rendered services, and 
who have repaid me with ingratitude, it would take me six months. 
Come, come, cheer up! What the deuce! You are in the midst of 
good and trustworthy friends. Come, drink a cup of this old 
Wolxheim—it will raise your spirits.” 

Speaking in this manner, he filled the glasses, and drank the illus- 
trious philosopher’s health. But Frantz Mathéus was too deeply 
affected to be so quickly consoled ; in spite of the excellence of the 
Wolxheim, in spite of the kind speeches of his host and of Coucou 
Peter’s encouragements, his soul remained oppressed by an undefined 
sadness. It was not until later, when Kasper Miiller led the conver- 
sation on to the subject of the excellent old times, that he appeared to 
recover himself. With what delight the excellent old man retraced the 
physiognomies of the past times, the simplicity of manners, the affec- 
tionate cordiality of the old inhabitants of Strasbourg, the simple and 
patriarchal family life! It became evident that all his affections, his 
whole soul, his whole heart, took refuge in the distant past. 

Coucou Peter, with his elbow resting on the table, gravely smoked 
his pipe ; Kasper Miiller smiled at the good man’s recitals ; and Char- 
lotte, seated behind the stove, fell asleep in spite of herself—her head 
bowing slowly, slowly, and then, at intervals, recovering itself with a 
jerk. 

It was nearly one o’clock when Kasper Miiller took leave of Lis 
guest, and Charlotte, half asleep, conducted Coucou Peter to a neigh- 
bouring chamber, and was able to get to rest after her fatigues. 

Left alone, Maitre Frantz raised the curtain of his window, and for 
some minutes contemplated the deserted and silent streets of the city. 
The lamps were going out—the moon cast her pale light on the chim- 
neys ; an indescribable feeling of lonesomeness and sadness came upon 
his soul; he felt as if he were alone in the world! At length he went 
to bed, murmuring a prayer, and, having fallen asleep, the fair valley of 
Graufthal was brought back to him: he heard the rustling of the 
foliage, and the blackbird singing in the shady alleys of the pines. It 
was a beautiful dream ! 


Cuaprin XXTL 


'u cries of the vegetable-sellers woke Frantz Mathéus at an early 
hour. The city was still covered with the Rhine mists, and heavy 
vehicles were rumbling over the pavements. 


What a difference from his little village of Graufthal, so calm, so 
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peaceful in its valley of pines!—where the vague murmur of the 
foliage, the carolling of the birds, and the merry chatting of neigh- 
bours on the thresholds of their little cottages, hardly disturbed its 
matinal repose! How the least sighs, the smallest sounds, made 
themselves distinctly heard there, in the midst of the silence! How 
sweet it was to dream of the Great Demiourgos until good old Martha 
brought him his slippers ! 

Long did the illustrious philosopher, with his elbow on the pillow, 
picture to himself this domestic happiness; these tranquil mountain 
scenes, with their paths half hidden in the heather ; the soft murmur 
of the Zinsel in its stony bed; the fisherman returning along the 
river’s bank, his long rod and large net on his shoulder; the poacher, 
moist with dew, his short gun under his arm, returning at daybreak ; 
the woodman in his smoky hut, his axe in his waistbelt. Jean Claude 
Wachtmann himself, with his little three-cornered hat and large nose, 
then appeared to him a privileged being of nature, enjoying immense 
—incalculable—happiness! while he, poor exile, without hearth or 
home, repulsed on all sides, having not even a stone to rest his head 
upon, considered himself as the most unhappy, the most outcast, of all 
the beings in the world! Ah! if he had not that high mission to 
fulfil!—if he had not been predestined from the beginning of the ages 


for the destruction of sophistry and prejudice! But this mission 


itsel[—what bitterness, what misfortune, what deception, had it not 


brought upon him! Alas! poor Mathéus! how could he accomplish 
it? Whither should he go on leaving the brewery ? What should he 
do on the evening of that very day ? 

In the midst of these thoughts the good man dressed himself, 
and slowly descending the stairs went into the chief dining-room. 
When he entered the windows were all open, the servants sprinkling 
and sweeping the floor. Madame Miiller was filling with fruit and 
slices of bread the little baskets of her children, before sending them 
to school. It was a scene of animation which almost made him 
forget the difficulties of converting the universe. Moreover, Kasper 
Miiller and Coucou Peter, seated at one of the little tables in the room, 
greeted him gaily, and his spirits slightly rose. 

“ Good morning, my dear monsieur! What sort of a night have you 
passed ?” 

“ You are just in time for breakfast, Maitre Frantz !” 

“Take a seat, Doctor.—Catherine, this is the gentleman I told 
you of.” 


‘‘ Most happy to see you, monsieur, and to know you. My husband 
has told me so much that is good of you.” 

Tt was thus that the Doctor was received. He was pressed to take 
his seat at table, and Charlotte speedily appeared with two pots 
containing the coffee and hot milk. 


Q 2 
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On this occasion, the illustrious philosopher had once more to 
remark the sensual spirit of his disciple ; for as Charlotte poured out 
the coffee Coucou Peter cried : 

“ Give me a great deal of coffee—I'll tell you why.” 

Mathéus made a sign to him to restrain his gluttony ; but that 
did not prevent him from calling out again : 

“ Give mea great deal of milk—I'll tell you why.” 

“Very well, monsieur—yery well,” replied Charlotte, filling thie 
cup up to the brim; then placing the coffee-pots on the table, and 
waiting to hear Coucou Peter’s explanation. 

“ Well, what are you waiting for, my dear?” inquired the gay 
fiddler. 

“For you to tell me why you wanted a great deal of coffee and a 
great deal of milk.” 

“ Ah!—it’s because I put a great deal of sugar in my cup,” be 
replied, quietly. 

Kiverybody laughed at this answer, and Matheus did not venture to 
make any objection. 

During breakfast, which passed gaily, the illustrious philosopher 
had no time to reflect on his future projects; but towards the end of 
the meal, remembering that the time for departure was approaching, 
and still not knowing where to go, the good man’s face became again 
very serious. 

Kasper Miiller appeared to read to the bottom of his soul. 

“ Doctor,” he said, “ you must make me a promise.” 

“ Ah, my dear friend, anything in my power to do for you I will 
do with the greatest pleasure.” 

“ Very well; that’s understood, then. Now, listen tome. If you 
have to stay here longer, I beg that you will take advantage of my 
table and lodging.” 

Maitre Frantz made a gesture as if about to rise, but Kasper 
Miiller, laying a hand upon his arm, said : 

“ Hear me out—you shall then answer me. <A person more or less 
makes no difference in my house.” 

“ Nor two neither,” added Coucou Peter; “ where there’s enough 
for three there’s enough for four.” 

But Kasper Miiller paid no attention to this remark, and went on: 

“T have your promise. Now, if you were to consult me on your 
grand projects, I should tell you frankly, that, in your place, I should 
return to Graufthal.” 

Maitre Frantz looked at his host with moistened eyes, but made no 
reply. A great resolution was plainly struggling in his heart. 

“ T should go to Graufthal,” repeated Kasper Miiller, forcibly: “in 
the first place, because I should be able to do more good there than 
anywhere else; in the next place, because men are not worth the 
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trouble you are taking for them; they either do not, or will not, un- 
derstand you, and God can always enlighten his children, when it 
pleases him to do so; and, finally, because, in your place, I should 
think I had earned the right of resting myself.” 

Kasper Miiller spoke in a firm tone; every word he uttered came 
from his heart. Maitre Frantz became pale and red by turns. He 
hid his face between his two hands and cried : 

“Do you think I have done enough for human kind ?—that 
posterity will not reproach me ?—that I have fulfilled my duty ?” 

“Done enough! What philosopher can boast of having done as 
much as you ?—of having fulfilled his duties like you of having 
sacrificed everything for his doctrine? Come, my dear and worthy 
friend, shed no tears; when a man has behaved as you have, he has 
nothing to weep for. The evidence of your own conscience is all that 
you can require to sustain you.” 

These kind words softened Maitre Frantz’s anguish ; his tears fell 
unchecked, as if they poured from a spring; he felt vanquished by 
fortune, and the judicious advice of an honest man. But Coucou Peter, 
seeing that he was about to lose his place of Chief Rabbi, struck his fist 
and cried : 

“But I say, we are sure to conquer the universe! The best moment 
isn't the time to choose for throwing up the game. And the place of 
Chief Rabbi I was promised—for you did promise it to me, Maitre 
Frantz, you can’t deny that!” 

Mathéus made no reply; he had neither strength nor courage to do 
so; but Kasper Miller, laying his hand on the worthy fellow’s shoulder, 
said to him : 

“T have a place for you, comrade; a place that will suit you much 
better than that of Chief Rabbi. I have a place of cellarman vacant 
—forty francs a month, lodging, board, and the generosity of the 
customers. Eh ?—what say yout 1?” 

The fat round face of Coucou Peter expanded with satisfaction. 

“Ah, Maitre Kasper, you have a way of taking people on their 
weak side Y 

“You renounce the dignity of Chief Rabbi, then?” cried the 
brewer. 

“Well—since Maitre Frantz 

“No, no! you must decide the question for yourself.” 

“T° faith, then,” cried Coucou Peter, rising, “long live the cellar! 
My proper place is there.” 

As soon as his disciple had renounced the doctrine, the illustrious 
philosopher breathed more freely ; and, raising his hands, he said: 

“The Being of Beings has decided ; his will be done !” 

These were his only words of regret ; for, with the thought that he 
should return to Graufthal, a joy as great as it was complete descended 
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to the depths of his soul—a joy which no words can describe. As 
much ardour as he had felt in quitting his village, he now felt to return 
to it. The brewer's wife joined with Kasper Miiller in representing 
to him that he stood in need of one or two days’ rest; but that was a 
thing impossible. 

“T must go,” he said, walking about the room; “I must go. Do 
not try to detain me, my dear lady; I should be distressed to refuse 
you anything. The destinies are accomplished! Coucou Peter, go 
and saddle Bruno; go, Coucou Peter, the sooner you do it the better. 
Ah, my dear friend, if you knew what a load you have taken from my 
breast ! For the last two days I have hardly breathed ; every step that 
took me farther from Graufthal has overwhelmed me with sadness. 
But I am going back !—thank heaven, I am going back to it!” 

Maitre Kasper, seeing him so decided, attempted no further to dis- 
suade him. He went out with Coucou Peter, and helped him to saddle 
the horse. Maitre Frantz had followed and moved round them, 
unable 'to conceal his impatience. At length, seeing that all was ready, 
the good man threw his arms warmly about Maitre Kasper’s neck, 
crying: 

“Q noble heart! worthy son of Georges Miller! I shall never 
forget the services you have rendered me. May the Being of Beings 
shed his blessings on you and on your family !” 

He also embraced Dame Catherine, then Coucou Peter, who sobbed. 
At last he was setting foot in the stirrup, with singular briskness, when 
he felt the tail of his coat pulled, and at the same time Coucou Peter 
slipped something into his pocket. 

“What are you doing, my friend?” asked Maitre Frantz. 

“Nothing, Doctor, nothing; only some earnest-money my new 
master has given me. Now that you are no longer a prophet you'll 
want money. But remember that your road is through Brumath, 
Wasselonne, and Saverne; you must stop at the Corne d Abondance ; 
and you must not let yourself be cheated by the landlords, Doctor,— 
you are too good.” 

During this discourse Mathéus observed his disciple with an air of 
inexpressible tenderness. 

“Oh, Coucou Peter—Coucou Peter!” he cried, “what a man you 
would be if the unhappy instincts of the flesh had not such an empire 
over you! What goodness of heart! What natural simplicity! What 
a spirit of justice! You would be perfect !” 

They once more embraced and wept anew. 

At length the Doctor succeeded in getting into the saddle and rode 
away, repeating : 

“May the Being of Beings recompense you all! May he shed his 
benefits upon you! Farewell!” 
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Cuapter XXIII. 


Frantz Marais followed the directions of Coucou Peter, stopping at 
the different inns he had named on his route, and paying his way, as 
became a man who was no longer travelling in the interest of civilisa- 
tion. He went by Wasselonne, Marmontier, Saverne; and the next 
day reached the plain of Falberg, which slopes towards Graufthal. 

It was at break of day that Maitre Frantz descended the mountain ; 
the red cock of Christina Banner was raising his morning cry, and the 
good man, at this well-known sound, wept with joy. Bruno went 
forward at a walking pace and neighed gently, as much as to say: 

“Monsieur, there’s your village; don’t you recognise these little 
paths, these tall furze-bushes, these great trees? And, down yonder, 
those thatched roofs, wet with the mist of the valley? It’s your 
village! Ah, monsieur! how happy I am to see it again !” 

And the good Doctor sobbed ; he had dropped the bridle on his 
horse’s neck and covered his face with his two hands, unable to restrain 
his tears. Then he removed them, and gazed silently. The grey 
morning light, the white vapours, the moss-covered rocks, the shrubs, 
the odour of plants, the breeze—all spoke to his soul, and the nearer 
he approached the more he admired this country. Everything 
appeared beautiful to him, as if he had seen it for the first time— 
friendly, as if he had passed a thousand existences with it. 

“ Dear heaven,” he said, “ how good you are, to allow me to see my 
country again—my beloved country! I did not know—in truth, I 
did not know—how much I loved this country; these trees, these 
cottages, the pretty Zinsel murmuring as it goes, the tall waving 
pines—I have never known till now—no, I have never known till 
now—how necessary all these are to my life!” 

The narrow path widened, turned and returned, as if to show him 
all the beauty of the landscape, and conduct him gently to his dwelling- 
place. At the end of an hour he came into the sandy highroad 
near the wooden bridge at the beginning of the village. Bruno's 
hoofs sounded on the bridge, and the excellent beast neighed in a 
louder tone. 

Graufthal was still sleeping; only the red cock of Christina 
Banner redoubled his crowing. Mathéus looked at the little windows, 
the wide hanging roofs, the skylights stuffed with wisps of straw, the 
gratings of the cellars. What an agreeable freshness came from the 
river! New life already circulated in the good man’s veins. At last, 
he was before his own door; he alighted, cast a glance through the 
palings of his little garden, and saw the dew pearling the magnificent 
heads of his cabbages. How fresh, calm, and silent was everything! 

He tapped on the window-shutter—waited. Bruno neighed. What 
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would be the result? He listened; somebody was crossing the room 
—the shutter-bar was raised—the heart of Maitre Frantz galloped! 
The shutter was pushed open—and Martha—good old Martha—in 
her nightcap, leaned out. 

“ Ah, good heavens! It’s the Doctor! Ah!—is it possible ?” 

And quickly—very quickly—the good woman hastened to open the 
door. 

Mathéus, seated on the bench by the door of his cottage, wept like 
the Prodigal Son. 

THE END. 








Srom San Francisco to Uiagara. 


Nor many years ago California was a far-off land, and thinly peopled ; 
the attraction of gold soon brought thither thousands upon thousands 
of the wildest and most daring spirits of England, Germany, and 
France ; but the great mass of the adventurers were Americans, and 
came overland from the United States. For a number of years 
waggons without number crossed the burning deserts and the snowy 
mountains that lie between the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts of the 
American continent. The overland emigration of one single summer 
was estimated at 30,000 people, and their cattle at 100,000; and 
within ten years California gained three times as large a population as 
the entire nation did the first sixty-eight years after the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. But to go there was a long, weary, and 
dangerous journey; it took six months to get from Missouri to 
California, and it was often a journey of the most intense suffering to 
man and beast. There were no towns to recruit supplies on the way 
for hundreds of miles, no trees to shade the weary, and for hundreds 
of miles almost no water. The trail of the emigrants is still marked 
by the bleached bones of cattle and the remains of disabled waggons, 
and old kettles and cans left behind may still be seen strung up on 
the rocks. No doubt the emigrants were of the roughest description, 
and many people in England at this day picture California to them- 
selves as a rugged desolate region, to which the celebrated gold-mines 
have attracted a few thousands of the earth’s greatest rogues and 
vagabonds,—a place where life and property are at the mercy of 
a lawless population, where the necessaries of life are high in price, 
and home comforts not to be purchased with money. But these 
days have gone by, and among the most wonderful occurrences 
of modern times history will record the rapid growth of material 
prosperity in California, the progress and stability of its civilising 
institutions, not yet twenty years old, and the bright commercial 
prospects, as well as rich internal resources, developed in that state. 
The population is now above 800,000. San Francisco, its capital, 
has a population of 150,000; it has public buildings, churches, and 
schools, of which no city in Europe need be ashamed; it has twelve 
daily papers, numerous hospitals, asylums for the blind and deaf, for 
orphans, and for all in distress ; it has one of the finest harbours in the 
world, six miles of wharfage are already built, and lines of ocean 
steamers trade with China, Japan, the Sandwich Islands, and New 
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York. One-eighteenth of all the land in the state is devoted by Act 
of Congress to public education, and permanently established on this 
princely endowment, the schools are already in a flourishing con- 
dition—there is not a child in the state but may be educated at the 
public cost. There are valley-lands in California unsurpassed in the 
world for the fertility of the soil; and the rich mines of iron, coal, and 
quicksilver, as well as silver and gold, add materially to the wealth 
and resources and give a stability to the credit of the whole nation. 
In some respects California differs from other countries: the wind 
blows in one direction for six months in the year, and for six months 
there is not a drop of rain; they have almost tropical heat, but not 
the usual tropical climate. Great clouds of mist continually roll up on 
the land from the Pacific Ocean, they disappear before the burning 
sun, the air drinks up the moisture, and so cools and tempers the 
climate that the heat is not oppressive, as in India, and there is no 
region of the earth where the air is more exhilarating, and where man 
or beast can labour with less fatigue. California may yet become 
celebrated for its wines. We have seen a single vineyard of 50,000 acres 
covered with trees bearing the most luscious grapes. The wheat is 
good, but exceedingly dry; they require to drop water on it as it is 
ground in the mill, and it suits well to mix with the damper wheat 
of England and Ireland; the farmers thrash it in the fields and leave 
the bags out in the open air all summer, assured that the grain will 
not be injured either by rain or dew. Think of cabbages weighing 
80 Ibs. each, of beetroot weighing 127 lbs., and of apples weighing 
20 ounces! The potato gives two annual crops, and of a huge size. 
Who has not heard of the big trees of California? Several groves of 
them are known; in one grove over 600 trees have been counted; a large 
number of them are over 25 feet in diameter, scores of them are 30 
feet, and at least half a dozen are 32 or 33 feet in diameter. One of them 
was cut 5 feet from the ground, and a party of thirty-two danced on 
its stump at one time, not counting musicians and spectators, who 
were also on it. A log lies near the hotel, which you mount by steps, 
twenty-eight in number, and long ones too. The trees are generally 
from 300 to 330 feet high. 

The railroad from California to New York, which is the special 
subject of my paper, was completed in May 1869. It is a most 
gigantic work, and includes many difficult feats in engineering, and 
its accomplishment shows how the country has risen up with renewed 
energy and vigour after the devastations of a civil war. The im- 
portance of this railroad to America and the world cannot yet be 
estimated ; by it civilisation, which, starting from the cradle-lands of 
the East, has hitherto been travelling westward, is now brought to 
the remotest western boundary. The West and the East now meet 
face to face, and thousands of the industrious sons of Ching haye 
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travelled eastward and assisted in the formation of this work of 
genius, skill, and enterprise. 

The survey of the route finally adopted was made in 1854, be- 
ginning at Omaha, on the Missouri River; and the bill, by which 
Congress engaged to assist in its formation, passed in 1862, The 
railroad from Chicago to Omaha was not made when the Union 
Pacific was begun, so that the whole of the materials were brought in 
waggons to Omaha—distances of from 100 to 200 miles; cars con- 
taining beds, blankets, provisions, and cooking apparatus for 18,000 
workmen, were sent from long distances to the scene of operations, 
and the work went on vigorously. Wherever the workmen settled a 
large town at once sprang up, and to it flocked numbers of the 
worst villains on earth. ‘They opened stores, restaurants, theatres, 
grog and gambling-houses, and the workmen soon found rowdyism 
so rampant that it was necessary to form Vigilance Committees, who, 
without troubling themselves with forms of law, rendered stern and 
substantial justice with great despatch ; indeed, they often despatched 
twelve men in a single night. Very peculiar names illustrative of 
their origin has been given to these towns—for instance, Humbug, 
Gouge Eye, Red Dog, Youbet; but the printing-press accompanied 
the working trains, and amidst all these invasions of order, and 
amidst all the drunkenness and crime of the rough navigators, three 
daily papers were constantly issued. 

The western end, which included the passage of the Nevada Moun- 
tains, and presented the greatest engineering difficulties, was begun 
eighteen months before the works at Omaha commenced, and was 
principally the work of Chinese labourers, of whom above 8000 were 
employed. Most of the materials for this portion were shipped at 
New York, and went round by Cape Horn to the Pacific coast—a 
voyage of 19,000 miles; but the lumber districts on the Nevadas 
supplied abundance of timber; twenty sawmills were kept at work, 
and for a considerable time turned out 25,000 feet of timber daily. 
Some of the mountains, which could neither be climbed nor bored, had 
the road blasted out on their sides, and the line is made to wind 
round them till it moves off on the ridge of another mountain. From 
one of these roads on the mountainside you can look down on the 
surface of a beautiful lake 1000 feet below the railroad, while the 
peaks of the mountain rise as high again above it. The excavations 
through solid rock were tedious and expensive, fifteen of these cut- 
tings giving, united, 6262 feet of tunnelling. On the summit of the 
Nevada range of mountains are “the Sheds,” the road vaulted across 
with strong timber, and forming something like a tunnel for nearly 
thirty miles; they are a necessary protection from the great snow- 
storms and drifts of these elevated regions. After the Nevadas come 
the great alkaline deserts, ending in Promontory Point, so called from 
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its jutting out into the Great Salt Lake; here the labours of these 
two great armies of labourers were united. Engines and trains, 
covered with flags and banners, came from the east across the Rocky 
Mountains, and from the west over the snowy Nevadas, and on the 
10th of May, 1869, faced each other for the first time. Telegraphs 
from every chief town and city in the country were connected; a wire 
communicated with a 15-inch Parrott gun on the fort at the Golden 
Gate, 800 miles off, where the Pacific opens into San Francisco Bay. 
When the last rails were laid, a wire was coiled round a silver hammer 
in the hand of the President of the Central Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, he taps on the head of a golden spike, and immediately all the 
leading towns are told that the continent is bridged by the iron 
girdle. The gentle tap had fired the great gun over the placid 
waters of the Pacific Ocean, and in three minutes messages of 
congratulation were returned from Chicago, New York, Washington, 
Boston, Halifax, Sacramento, and San Francisco. On Sunday a 
sermon was preached in one of the principal churches of San 
l’rancisco on the mountain wedding ; it was from the text—“ Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for 
our God; every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill 
shall be made low; and the crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough places plain.” 


It was on Thursday, the 17th of June, 1869, a few weeks after the 
railroad was opened, having said good-bye to my friends at San Fran- 
cisco, we took ticket for Chicago, which is as far as through-booking 
arrangements had been made; the ticket cost 111 dollars in specie— 
about £22 10s. The first part of the journey—San Francisco to 
Sacramento—was by steamer, and we went on board at 4 p.m. The 
Sacramento River, which flows into San Francisco Bay, is for the first 
fifty miles a wide and beautiful river surrounded by hills; while day- 
light lasted the scenery was beautiful, and the deck was crowded with 
ladies and gentlemen. After walking the decks for some time by 
moonlight, a number of us turned in for supper; but the beauty of the 
evening tempted many of us to return to deck, where the writer 
remained a good part of the night. We now entered the upper part 
of the river, which is narrow and full of tortuous bends, the steamer 
often apparently running ashore on the opposite bank, while at the 
stern you can pull branches from the bushes on the other side. The 
banks are low and marshy, covered with thick brushwood, and rendered 
uninhabitable by the twin plagues of marshy lands, ague, and mos- 
quitoes. Sacramento is distant 120 miles from San Francisco, and 
the steamer arrived about half-past 2 a.m. on Friday morning; but 
the train would not start for some hours, and we had no pleasant 
recollections connected with Sacramento to render a farewell visit 
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necessary. It is not a desirable place to sleep at, nor to reside in 
permanently ; you do not meet there with the most refined specimens 
of humanity. During the night the mosquitoes come down upon you 
like so many Shylocks, and fits of ague come so frequently, and are 
so depressing, that although in time you get accustomed to these 
things, you are very likely to slip off to the regions of the unknown 
during the process of acclimatisation. We were at the station in good 
time, and at half-past 6 a.m. heard, for the first time, in a Pacific coast 
city, the shout, “Take your seats for New York and intermediate 
stations!” They madea strong impression at the moment, and we said, 
mentally, How fast the world moves in this country! We had now 
started, and were crossing the beautiful Sacramento valley; the fresh 
morning air was exhilarating, and we have nowhere else gazed on the 
same extent of fine landscape, backed up all around in the far distance 
by snow-covered mountains. A considerable portion of it is cultivated ; 
but the great difficulty to contend with is the want of water, which 
requires to be brought from great distances. We now come to the foot 
hills, where there are many extensive orchards of peaches and all kinds 
of fruit, and extensive vineyards of the choicest grapes, and we can 
testify they are not kept by surly landlords. We never met a farmer 
who found fault with our helping ourselves to as many grapes as we 
pleased while passing by; on the contrary, they have pointed out the 
finest vines to select from, even to perfect strangers. All this time we 
have been passing little villages and towns, at which the train stops 
every ten or fifteen miles, and now the evident slope of the carriages 
tells us we are ascending the higher mountains. The ground is covered 
with a dense growth of small shrubs, with here and there a large tree 
towering upwards to the height of about 200 feet. Higher and 
higher we mount, until, winding round one mountain and across or 
through another, we come up from the scorching heat of the p!ain almost 
into the regions of eternal snow. Two hours ago we were all seeking 
the coolest corners, now every shawl and mat and rug is brought into 
use. For nearly thirty miles the track is roofed across with planks 
two inches thick, with a small space between each for light and air. 
These are the sheds we have spoken of ; without them the road would 
be blocked up by snow in winter. The icy water drops down from the 
roof into the carriages, and a bitterly cold wind penetrates into every 
corner and through any amount of clothing. We dined about 12 
o'clock at Cisco Station, and a colder or more starved-looking company 
of 200 people never sat down to the midday meal. We were 7000 
feet above the sea-level, and we had ascended to that height in about 
three hours. Having surmounted the summit the steam is shut off, 
and we descend at a high speed, fourteen men attending to the breaks. 
The magnificence of the mountain scenery is beyond our powers of 
description. We soon come insight of Lake Donner—a beautiful clear 
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lake, lying calmly beneath us at a great depth, its smooth blue surface 
reflecting like a mirror the high peaks of the surrounding mountains. 
This is one of the fashionable summer resorts of the Californians ; there 
are two good hotels, first-rate fishing, and on the neighbouring moun- 
tains plenty of good shooting. ‘Twenty years ago the lake and the 
mountains were seldom disturbed, except by wandering Indians or by 
some adventurous trapper. About that time an emigrant party of 
fifty men and thirty women, under the leadership of Captain Donner, 
encamped here late in the season. A heavy snow of twenty feet deep 
shut them up in the canon; they could neither advance nor retreat ; 
their cattle died, and they ate them up to the last string of their 
skins; starvation stared them in the face, some of the party died, and 
the wretched survivors devoured their bodies. A trapper, of the 
name of Blount, is said to have dreamed one night of a train of 
emigrants dying in the mountains; he was so much impressed by the 
dream that he walked twenty-three miles to see an old hunter, and he 
so well described the canon, where he had never been himself, that 
the old hunter recognised it as that of the lake. They organised a 
party, found the survivors of the unfortunate camp, and rescued thirty 
persons, though many of them were frostbitten and crippled for life. 

At two o'clock we arrived at Truckee, at the east end of the lake; 
it is fourteen miles from the summit and 1200 feet below it. The 
town is at the end of the lumber district, and may yet become a great 
emporium for timber. Our course lay for some time by the side of 
Truckee River, a beautiful clear stream, all turnings and windings. 
This little stream is a world’s wonder; all the world over the little 
rivers join the larger ones, but this one sinks into the earth and dis- 
appears from view mysteriously at a place called “The Sink of the 
Humboldt.” The shadows of evening now began to close over us; 
after dark we had a quartette at whist, and this whiled away some 
time pleasantly, especially as one of the party, with whom we had 
during the day formed a travelling acquaintance, was both pretty and 
pleasant. At last some of the party proceeded to settle themselves 
for the night; sleeping-berths could not be got, as the one sleeping- 
car only accommodated twenty-five persons, and we had above 200 
passengers. We had brought with us the church cushion we used at 
San Francisco, and were happy to part with it to make our fair friend 
a little more comfortable. 

At half-past 1 a.m. we stopped at a station where the conductor, to 
our astonishment, announced breakfast. We had some coffee, and at 
last went to sleep in a corner, and on awakening, on Saturday the 19th, 
found we were speeding across the dreadful valley of the Humboldt 
—the terror of poor emigrants: their heavy waggons travel only 
at the rate of a mile and a half an hour; they cannot proceed 
during the heat of the day, and here they have a stretch of sixty 
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miles without a drop of water on the way. Few parties reach the 
other side without one or more of their cattle dropping down to rise 
no more. The plain is all covered with a white substance, a kind of 
soda-dust, like hoarfrost, and during the night had the appearance 
of a great inland sea. A party of wild-looking Indians met the train 
when it stopped, about nine o'clock, at Carlo Station, offering to sell 
curiosities ; one red-faced squaw was asked to sell her papoose (baby), 
and was handing it in at the carriage-window, for twenty-five cents, 
but the papoose protested against it so loudly that the transaction was 
not completed. At 10 o'clock we breakfasted off buffalo-steaks at 
Elko Station. ‘Here are the great White Pine Silver Mines ; the metal 
is found after cutting through the rock for twenty-five or thirty feet, 
and is so pure that it can be cut with a knife like lead. The working 
of these mines is a most hazardous and exciting speculation ; a fortune 
may be sunk without dollar of return, or, on the other hand, a lucky 
month makes the miner a millionaire. In hazards of this kind the 
daring speculative nature of the American character is most intensely 
developed. Miners don’t seem to care for fortunes to keep, and to 
spend and live luxuriously; but principally as the means of going 
into grander and more daring enterprises. We have known men who 
could live at home at ease the rest of their lives, who yet would with 
the greatest readiness embark their whole fortune in some adventure 
where they were quite as likely to lose it all as to gain more, and 
would esteem it all the more, and go into it all the more readily, if 
great personal privations had to be endured or laborious personal 
exertions require to be made. There is an unconquerable elasticity 
in the American character ; we have known men poor to-day who had 
fortunes almost yesterday, yet the very opposite of being hopeless or 
dismayed ; they don’t seem to know when they are ruined, and would not 
hesitate a moment in giving their last dollar to some one in distress. 
This was a dull day’s journey; this barren desert is an awful soli- 
tude, indeed one of the deadest spots on earth ; there are no sounds of 
life of any kind, not even the hum of an insect, to relieve this dreadful 
silence. At 7 p.m, in the smoking-car, a miner said to us, “ Can any- 
thing be done for a poor woman who has only paid to Promontory 
Point, and who wishes to get to Pittsburgh?” A decent-looking old 
woman was pointed out to us, smoking ashort clay pipe. We accosted 
her, and she told us her story: she was born and brought up at Old- 
ham, in Lancashire, and many years ago emigrated with her husband 
and children to the coal districts of Pennsylvania; she was now a 
widow, and seventy-seven years old; all her family were scattered ; 
one married daughter had sent her money two years before to come and 
live with her at San Francisco. She said, “I was very happy with 
them, but my daughter’s husband has been ill for six months ; they 
were kind to me, and never said I was in the way, and it was hard to 
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part from them; but I could not endure to be a burden on them when 
they were poor, and I knew the church-folks at Pittsburgh would 
provide for me if I could get back again. I have six dollars left.” 
The poor woman had been thirty-six hours in the train, afraid to 
move out, in case of being left behind by accident. Her story seemed 
to be true, and her faith in the “ church-folks” was touching. We 
took her arm, and led her through every carriage. The story was 
told over and over again; we were besieged with inquiries ; and the 
result was a collection of fifty-seven dollars; and it was arranged to 
intercede for her with the manager that she might be passed free as 
far as possible. We were now in sight of the Great Salt Lake, and 
as we heard the waves rolling on the beach the sound was truly 
refreshing after the silence of the desert. It was full moon, and the 
great expanse of water, surrounded by snow-clad mountains, was 
something grand. 

Promontory Point is 782 miles from San Francisco; it has a popu- 
lation of 500 persons, the one half of them loafers and thieves, the 
other half railway employés—some of them, with their wives and 
families, forming a distinct community from the other inhabitants. 
A walk through the town shows a single row of tents; water is sold 
at twenty-five cents a bucket, and is brought from a spring nine miles 
off; wood is also expensive, and requires to be brought an equal 
distance. We here said good-bye to the old woman; the tears rolled 
down her cheeks as she said “ God bless you!” and we hope she got 
safe to the kind “church-folks” at Pittsburgh, in whose charity the 
lone widow had such firm faith. 


Sunday, 20th June.—We arrived at Uinta, the station for Salt Lake 
City, at 3a.m. We had not gone to sleep, in case of passing the station ; 
unfortunately we forgot to say good-bye to our fair travelling acquain- 
tance, a young widow with her daughter, on their way to New York, 
but her New York address was safe in our pocket-book. At Uinta we 
met the first Mormons we had seen—a man with two young wives, 
each with a baby. They were also waiting for the coach, which 
started with us about half-past five. We were very sleepy, but inside 
that vehicle there was no danger of any one going to sleep. It was 
what is called a “union coach ;” springs would never stand the rough 
road ; by this device the body of the carriage is hung, like a hammock, 
by strong leather straps of many thicknesses, and it swings freely back- 
wards and forwards. We never had such a jolting ; several times we 
felt ourselves about to go through the roof, and the Mormon, with his 
wives and babies, a young lady passenger, and ourselves, got shaken 
up together like dice in a box. Our way, for forty miles, lay at the foot 
of a range of mountains, some of them we believe 10,000 feet high ; 
these were on our left, while half a mile from us, on the right, lay 
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the Great Salt Lake. We saw, as we neared the city, some evidence 
of the comfortable circumstances of the Mormon people: from within 
thirty miles of the city there is a constant succession of villages and 
farms, and they all looked comfortable; but our first impressions 
under a Mormon roof were not so favourable. We stopped for break- 
fast and to change horses at a roadside inn; to get into the breakfast- 
room we had to pass through the stable, and the room was in fact 
two stalls thrown into one; on the other side was a similar space 
made into kitchen and bedroom combined, the cooking stove being 
close to the bed, where three young children were fast asleep. But 
we had a good breakfast there, and went on again. The houses we 
passed all seemed to swarm with children. 

At last we were in sight of the City of the Saints, or, as Brigham 
Young calls it, “The Home of the Redeemed of the Lord.” It is 
situated at the end of the valley; a range of mountains on the other 
side of the lake sweeps round and meets the range along which we 
had travelled ; the city fills up the end of the valley where the two 
mountain ranges meet. We had no sooner stepped out of the coach 
than we met a commercial traveller known to us in San Francisco. 
The rencontre was very agreeable, as well as highly advantageous, as 
he knew all about the place and the people. We went with him to 
his hotel, and, it being Sunday, dressed at once and went off to church. 
They have built a new temple, but the service was in the old one—a 
long building, rounded at each end, the organ at the one end and the 
speaking-platform at the other; the women all sit together in the 
centre pews, the men on either side. We never looked on a collection 
of plainer women ; a few of the girls in the choir look rather pretty, 
but in the whole congregation we did not see one good-looking face, 
neither did they show any taste or smartness in dress. They are 
mostly clad in cotton prints and delaines, silks being very rare; 
they all wore huge straw hats, as if just returned from haymaking ; 
many of the men sat in their shirt-sleeves. The singing was ex- 
cellent, but only the choir sang ; we did not see a book in the hands 
of a single member of the congregation. After morning service we 
went to look at the new Tabernacle, and a strange building it is; it 
will hold 10,000 people, and it is exactly the shape of a dish-cover ; 
there is first about twenty-five feet of wall in the form of an oblong 
square, then above that a row of windows about seven feet high, 
and immediately above them begins the arch of the roof; there are 
no galleries. It is atout the largest, most unsightly, and ugliest 
edifice that ever was built for sacred purposes. We returned to the 
hotel, and dined sumptuously at 1 P.m., and on returning to the 
Tabernacle rather late found the place filled. The choir was singing, 
then one of the elders prayed ; after more singing another elder gave 


an address, of which we could not hear a word; eight or ten eldess 
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then came forward to the rails in front of the platform, to a long 
table, and commenced breaking up slices of bread into pieces; these 
were carried round the congregation in silver-plated baskets, and the 
whole congregation—men, women, and children—each took a piece ; 
but they did not look as if they recognised any solemn meaning in the 
rite ; there was not the slightest appearance of reverence, on the con- 
trary, they munched their bit of bread just as any one would do a 
biscuit in a restaurant. After the “ceremony,” Elder Smith, a 
nephew of the celebrated Joe Smith, spoke in a very powerful voice ; 
but he was not sufficiently interesting to keep us awake. My friend, 
who remained till the end, told us that after Smith’s address another 
batch of elders handed round immense silver-plated mugs filled with 
cold water. We did not see Brigham Young, who was on some 
expedition. Conversing with an English Mormon, who boldly defended 
Mormonism and its polygamy, we saw that it was the social vices of 
our great cities which give them ground for some defence of their 
system. 

Monday, 21st.—Refreshed by a sound sleep, we went out to view 
the city. It is the prettiest, cleanest town we ever visited; and the 
snowy mountains, so grandly raising their lofty tops all around it, 
give an air of beauty to the scene. We went to see the sulphur 
springs, and had a bath; but it smelt horribly of the bottomless pit. 
In the evening we went to the theatre, and saw Hartz, the magician, 
perform. A number of Brigham Young’s wives and children were 
there. We did not envy him the possession of a single one of the lot. 
After the performance we looked for a public-house, but such places 
are not kept in Mormonland ; we had to be content with soda water ; 
and this arrangement has a good deal to do with the abundance of 
bodily comforts which the whole community appear to possess. We 
were told that the poorest man has a house of his own.. They have 
all neatly-kept gardens fronting the streets; the streets are very wide ; 
a small stream of clear water runs through the main street, and the 
houses on both sides are nicely shaded by a row of trees. The city has 
20,000 inhabitants, but they claim a population of 150,000 in the 
territory. There are Gentiles in the city, in business, but Brigham 
Young’s policy is to freeze them out; they are always preaching in 
the Tabernacle to deal with brethren only; and the Mormon shops 
put up on the sign-boards, 


* Honiness To THE Lorp! Zron’s Co-operatTIvE MERCANTILE SToRE.” 


When we consider that the community is principally made up of the 
riff-raff of England, Wales, Germany, Sweden and Denmark, who 
went there poor and ignorant, the Mormons deserve some credit for 
what they have done. And they have done two great things: they 
have turned an immense wilderness into a productive garden, and they 
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have abolished drunkenness and prostitution. We are not of those 
who think that the click of the telegraph will be the death-rattle of 
Mormonism, and that the whole system will fall to pieces with the 
spread of intelligence. We have no doubt that truer notions of religion 
and morals may gradually make way among them, and their institutions 
will be modified by their increased enlightenment ; but they will never 
change their ways at the mere dictum of other states. 

Tuesday, 22nd.—At 3 p.m., again on the railroad. Immediately 
after leaving Uinta we entered Weber Caton. These canons are 
natural passes, as if cut through the mountains, and no doubt were for 
uges the beds of rivers. The Weber Cajon looks like a deep tunnel 
without a roof; the ground is quite level, the sides are red sandstone 
walls, rising straight up about six times as high as an ordinary church- 
steeple, or about 800 or 1000 feet. We next enter Echo Cajon, 
where every word you utter is distinctly repeated, and the sound of 
the railway-whistle seems never to die away. Here also the mountains 
rise to a great height—bare, crumbling, decaying ; now composed of 
pudding-stone, filled with holes like a honeycomb; now of the red 
sandstone ; here and there are rocks left standing like forts or towers 
or churches, coming out from between these prison-like walls. We 
passed through a charming valley, still in Utah territory ; where we 
met a train of about 350 emigrants, on their way to join the Mormons. 
They were a dirty and ragged lot of people. 

Wednesday, 23rd.—We are now in Wyoming territory, and while 
nearing the Rocky Mountains the scenery is rather monotonous, and 
when we ascend it is so gradual that we are 6000 feet above the sea 
level before there is any marked change in the scenery. We arrived 
at Cheyenne at 6 p.m., and at 6.30 next morning we stopped for 
breakfast at North Platte Station. Leaving it, we entered the Platte 
Valley, an immense unbroken prairie. The eye rests on nothing 
but a great plain of brown grass; sometimes a few antelopes and 
prairie-dogs are to be seen. The antelopes always scamper off, but 
the little prairie-dogs stood up on their hind legs, gazing at the passing 
train. They are very small animals, and quite harmless. <A soldier 
brought a couple of young ones into the train, to the great amusement 
of all the juvenile passengers; they were full of fun and playfulness. 
We passed an Indian encampment on the prairie. These Indian tribes 
are the plague of railway companies. When they receive the slightest 
affront, or sustain the slightest injury from any one connected with the 
railway, they will some night tear up the rails, bring the next train to 
a smash or a stand-still, and then do their best to elude the pursuit of 
Uncle Sam’s soldiers. You may guess that the policy of extermination 
is the one which has the warm support of the railway interest. We 
gradually enter a settled country, and pass through extensive, richly- 
cultivated lands; we cross the Platte River by a temporary railway- 
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bridge, and arrive at Omaha at 6 p.m. The town is pleasantly situated 
on the right bank of the Missouri River, on rising and finely wooded 
ground ; its population is 25,000. There are several railway carriage 
factories, but, like all the new cities of the West that have risen up 
with the railway, they are rather rough in their ways and manners. 
The store-keepers are mostly Germans and Jews; the Jews don’t keep 
their Sabbath, nor the Christians their Sunday ; they care neither for 
God nor man, and have little respect for any laws, either human or 
divine, which may interfere with their mad race for riches. A portion 
of Omaha is called “ Train City,” being part of an early land speculation 
by the well-known George Francis Train. A bridge is being built across 
the Missouri, about half a mile from the city ; but we were all bundled 
through the city in omnibuses, which carried us to the steamer on the 
Missouri. We landed at Rock Island, on the other side; here we 
again took our places for Chicago. We now enter Iowa state, where 
a few years ago tribes of savage Indians chased the wild buffalo over 
the unbroken expanse of prairie. The state has now a population of 
1,000,000 people ; 8,000,000 acres of Jand are enclosed, and partly 
cultivated, and at least 1,500,000 of fruit trees have been planted, and 
are now in full bearing. 

Friday, 25th—When daylight appeared, we saw, in passing. 
numerous comfortable-looking farmhouses, some immense fields of 
Indian corn standing nearly 12 feet high, broad pasture fields with 
herds of cattle grazing, and many pretty rural homes embowered in 
groves of evergreens. Iowa is separated from the elder state of Illinois 
by the Mississippi, which we now cross on an iron bridge more than a 
mile long, and enter into the latter state. Since crossing the Missouri, 
We have had an example of the great difference of the climate from that 
which we left behind. ‘Till to-day we had seen no rain for three 
months ; here it has rained for a month and the crops have been much 
injured. We arrived at Chicago at 7 p.m., and went direct to the 
International hotel. ; 

Saturday, 26th.—It still rained, so kept within till noon, when we 
went to look at the city. The streets are, like all new American cities, 
laid off at right angles; there are tramway carriages running in all 
the principal streets, the warehouses are large, and many of them 
really splendid buildings, altogether the city reminded us of Man- 
chester. Of course the Lake Michigan, on the borders of which 
Chicago is built, makes Chicago a great shipping emporium, which 
Manchester is not; but in the evening, taking a Saturday night’s 
wander through the streets, we could not help thinking of Manchester. 
There were the working-man and his wife out making their markets ; 
the costermonger, with his donkey-cart and vegetables, shouting out 
for customers, and the crowded public-houses. Chicago in 1829 had 
30 inhabitants, in 1849 it had increased to 23,047, in 1869 it is above 
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300,000. It is the greatest pork market in the world, and also ships 
great quantities of wool and timber. 

Sunday, 27th.—Went to the most fashionable Episcopal church. 
What a contrast to Brigham Young’s congregation of last Sunday ! 
Here is an assembly of the rank, beauty and fashion of the Queen of 
the West, as the citizens delight to designate their city. The wives 
and daughters of the merchants made their appearance very richly 
dressed, and there were among them beautiful specimens of the sharp 
classical features of the American women. The church-service was 
well rendered, and a good sermon was preached; most of the con- 
gregation remained for the communion, in which strangers were 
invited to join, as is usual in all the American churches. 

Left Chicago the same afternoon for Niagara, vid Michigan, and 
passed the latter place at 8 p.m. 

Monday, 28th.—After a pleasant morning’s ride through a beau- 
tifully wooded country we arrived at Detroit, a manufacturing town 
of 60,000 inhabitants, and there embarked on board the steamer to 
pass through the straits which connect Lake Huron, United States, 
with Lake Erie in Canada. We landed at Windsor, and continued 
the journey by rail. What a difference in the appointments of the 
railways in the States and in Canada! The carriages here have a 
miserable poverty-struck appearance, and a dirty third-class serves 
for the smoking-car. The aspect of the country in coming this way 
from the States gives a poor idea of Canada; rude log-cabins contrast 
unfavourably with the neat cottages, farmhouses and villas which we 
had so recently seen and admired ; and forests of pine are monotonous 
after the display of taste made in the beautiful gardens and pretty 
shrubberies of the well-to-do Yankees. Stopped at London, Canada 
West, and took the opportunity of visiting the oil-works, for which the 
place is celebrated. 

Tuesday, 29th.—F rom London to Niagara the scenery is very pretty. 
We passed through several towns, the largest one being Hamilton, on 
the Lake Ontario. At 1.50 p.m. we arrived at the Suspension Bridge, 
and from thence went by omnibus to the Clifton Hotel. The first 
sight of the Falls did not impress so much as was expected. It 
is some time before the mind fully realises the magnificence of the 
spectacle, but soon the usual feeling of holiday-making or sight- 
seeing entirely leaves the mind, and a feeling of wonder, awe, and 
reverence creeps over you: the immense body of water, in a great 
broad sheet, dashing down from such a height, the spray rising up in 
clouds, as if longing to ascend, but kept down by some mysterious 
power. But the surpassing grandeur of the scenery, although it is the 
grandest sight in the world, would not have the same overpowering 
effect were it not combined with the terrific roar of the water, always 
the same, yet never monotonous. We strolled down to the bed of the 
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river, and scrambling up on a boulder near the bank, had the finest 
view of the rising clouds of spray ; it looked like smoke rising from a 
burning mountain in heavy dark clouds; sometimes the sun would 
burst through them, and show a gorgeous rainbow. 

Wednesday, 30th.—Resolved to visit the Cave of Winds. With a 
guide we went along the bed of the river until underneath the fall. 
The stormy day sent down a good deal of water on us, and the wind 
and the roar of the fall made the visit anything but a merry one. 
Of course we did not get wet, as we had on clothing for the purpose ; 
but no one can visit the cave for the first time on a stormy day with- 
out feeling somewhat nervous. The guide told us ladies are generally 
much more courageous than gentlemen. We groped our way along 
wooden bridges and across slippery boulders, until we stepped out from 
under the fall on a bridge that juts out between two great sheets of 
falling water, the division being caused by the island overhead. When 
outside, we were told to look up and see the top of the fall, but the 
spray on our faces was so great that we could not keep our eyes open. 
The view under the fall is finest during the afternoon, while the sun 
shines, when a rainbow, forming a complete circle, is seen between the 
water and the rocks. It is worth the trouble, the time, and the money, 


to cross the Atlantic, even if it be only to spend one day at the Falls 
of Niagara. 
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A Soldier's Story. 


{This Story is nearly verbatim, as related by a Soldier of the Marine Infantry 
whilst Infirmier to the Ambulance Anglaise at Orléans. ] 


You would like to hear my story, madame? Well, there is not much 
to tell. Iwas born at Gironville—that is in Lorraine. My father 
was a farmer there. What a pretty little house we had! There was 
a courtyard and a garden. Such flowers grew there ; and the vines 
seemed to flourish better than anywhere in the neighbourhood. It 
was such a merry village, too! On féte-days, after mass, we danced 
with the neighbours’ daughters, and the good curé looked on and bade 
us enjoy ourselves to-day, for we must work hard to-morrow. But I 
was always a rover. I was not contented, even then. I wanted to 
see large cities and distant countries. One day came the conscription, 
my name was drawn. 

“Baptiste,” said my father, “ thou shalt not leave us; here is the 
moey for a substitute.” But I wished to go. My mother wept and 
my sister clung to me, saying: 

“Stay with us, Baptiste; thou must dance at my wedding; thou 
knowest that it is to be on the féte day of St. John.” 

But 3 would not listen. “Let me go,” I said, “I shall see many 
things; i shall come back a décoré ; I cannot stay here; I am weary 
of the fieHls and the vineyards.” 

Well, I went, and I was sent to join the marine infantry. When I 
had learnel my duties I was put on board ship, and we went to 
Cochin China. That is an old story now. We gained some honour 
there, and tley gave us medals. ‘This is one I am wearing. At last, 
after some years, we came back ; they gave me leave of absence, and 
I went home to Lorraine. How my heart beat as I walked along 
the road shat led to the village! It was many miles from a railroad 
station, s¢ that it was sunset before I saw the church spire. I was a 
boy whe1 I left, 1 was a man now, and though I passed several 
acquaintaces going home from work, they did not know me. At 
last I cane quite near. I saw the curé coming up the street, he 
stopped t speak to an old woman, and with her was a very pretty 
girl, just bout eighteen. 

I went \p to him. “ Mon pire,” said I, “don’t you know me ?” 

“T shodd know that voice,’ said M. le curé; “ but surely—yes, it 
is Baptist?” The good man seized my hand. “They are all well 
at the fara, Baptiste; the sight of thee will gladden their hearts. 
And here i: Madeleine ; dost thou not remember Madeleine ?” 
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Now I had left Madeleine quite a little child, and here was a tall 
young woman, with eyes like the stars. 

“Yes, Baptiste,” said the old woman, “ thou rememberest me? I am 
Jeanne Leblanc, and this is my poor boy’s daughter Madeleine. Ah! 
thou art luckier than he; he left his bones in the Crimea.” 

We all went up together to the farm. It was spring-time, and 
it was a happy time. “T need not say how many a long ramble Made- 
leine and I had in the woods and fields. 

My sister was married and happy, and she said to me: “In two 
years, Baptiste, thy time will be up, then thou must come back to 
Gironville, and Madeleine will be my sister. Is it not so ?” 

It seemed then as if nothing could go wrong with us, and when 
I left Gironville to go back to Toulon, Madeleine was my affianced. 
In July we were ordered to be ready to embark for Algeria, but then 
came rumours of war; at last it was declared, and our battalion 
was ordered to join Marshal MacMahon’s army. We came up from 
the south to Paris by rail, and were sent on the same way to Sédan. 
It was the 28th of August when we joined. Before we left Toulon 
we had heard of the battle near Metz. I knew the Prussians were 
in Lorraine, but I could hear nothing from my village, and I had a 
heavy heart as we mustered outside the station and marched into 
Sédan. The town looked very gay—full of officers and soldiers; a 
band was playing in the Place Turenne, for one of the genera’ and 
his staff were dining at the Hotel Croix d’Or close by. We halted 
here for half an hour and fell out, and I went with Corporal Michel 
into an auberge to get a chopine of wine. There were msny sous- 
officiers there, and they all looked anxious, and some were speaking 
angrily. 

“What news, mes braves?” said Corporal Michel. ‘“ When shall 
we pay these Prussians the debt we owe them already?” 

“ Never, say I,” and an old soldier came up as he spoke, and shook 
Michel’s hand. 

“ What makes thee say that ?” said Michel. 

“‘ Because we shall stay here and be caught in this valley like rats 
in a trap.” 

“But I don’t understand,” I said.. ‘“ Why stay here at al, then ?” 

“Thou wilt soon see, mon gargon,” said the old sergemt; ‘our 
colonels and captains must say ‘ Adieu’ to the fine ladies fom Paris, 
so they give a ball to-night. Sacré!” and he ground ais teeth, 
“to-night ! when we should be marching on and on, out of fis hole!” 

It was all true ; before we left the town we saw the cariages full 
of fine company going to the Hotel de Ville, and even rhile they 
were beginning to dance some peasants came in and told 1s how fast 
the Germans were coming on. All that night we camped at between 
Balan and Bazeilles. There we stayed:the next day. the 30th 
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we were ordered to be ready to move on, but we did not stir, though 
all the day we heard heavy firing some distance off. In the afternoon, 
as we were lying in the shade of the trees, smoking our pipes, we saw 
soldiers by twos and threes come running up the road, and then they 
came thicker and thicker. We spoke to one of them, and he said they 
had been fighting all day in front, but were obliged to retreat ; there 
were many prisoners taken, and the Prussians would be there next 
day. We knew our turn was come, so we looked to our rifles, and 
some who had bad consciences confessed to the chaplain ; but for me, 
I had nothing on my heart but sorrow for my people and Madeleine, 
and that was no sin I knew. 

After sunset we moved on to Bazeilles. It was a pretty little town, 
neat and clean, white stone houses and gardens about them, and vines 
trailing round the windows, and even climbing over the roofs. Most 
of the people had left and gone into Sédan, so we had the place pretty 
well to ourselves. Next day—but all the world knows how we fought ! 
The Bavarians came on like tigers; just at the entrance of the town 
we met them. We should have beaten them back, but we were shot 
down by hundreds, not by them, but by our own men. Our unlucky 
blue jackets and caps were like those of the Prussians, and in the 
smoke and confusion they took us for enemies. We had to give in, 
and we retreated through the street. We left our wounded there ; 
we could not take them with us, and we thought they would be safe 
in the marie. 

You know the rest, madame. We were near Balan when we heard 
Bazeilles was retaken; but we were so few that we were useless now. 
All day the fighting went on not far off. It was late in the afternoon 
when there came a sudden rush. Officers were galloping down the 
road, making for Sédan. We saw smoke and flame rising high in the 
air from Bazeilles, and we heard the Prussian guns louder and louder. 
We seemed to melt into a mob; men lost their regiments, officers lost 
their men. ‘There was no one to command us. 

“ Baptiste,” said one of my comrades, “it is over; let us get into 
Sédan ; if we stay here we shall be shot or taken prisoners.” 

I looked round, there was no one to say “go” or “stay,” so I 
shouldered my rifle and we went towards the town; but when we 
came to the first drawbridge it was so crowded we could not pass. I 
saw a Zouave drop from it, swim the ditch, and climb up the green 
parapet on the other side. I took the hint and followed him; but 
just as I let myself down into the water there was a greater crush than 
ever on the bridge. An officer was riding a spirited horse, it took 
fright, and fairly leaped over the parapet into the ditch below; both 
man and horse were stunned, and there they lay at the bottom. I 
should have tried to catch hold of the officer, but as I did so the men 
began to jump off the bridge on either side, in numbers; many were 
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killed by the fall, I think; but I found I must get over and out if I 
would save my life. I could not keep hold of my rifle, so I let it go 
andswam. I reached the other side and climbed up. I crossed the 
second ditch in the same way, and got down from the parapet into 
the street behind it. I made my way to the Place Turenne ; but it 
was difficult, the streets were so full. Many wounded were being 
carried along, and many were lying about trampled over by the mob. 
Just as I turned into the Place, I heard a voice calling me; it came 
from near a clump of trees opposite the hotel. I turned, and there I 
saw Corporal Michel, his head bound up with his blue neck-handker- 
chief, and his arm all bleeding and broken; he had made a sort of 
sling for it, with a belt. 

“ Baptiste, my boy,” said he, “if I could get a surgeon to bind me 
up, we might get away; the frontier is near.” At that momenta 
shell fell in the street hard by, and burst; the confusion was dreadful ; 
I knew not what todo. As I looked round, I saw a young man with 
the red-cross band on his arm. I called to him, he came up, and 
seeing Michel, asked if he could walk, for if so, he had better go up 
to the great barrack on the hill—the Caserne Asfelde. There were 
English surgeons there, and the Prussians would not interfere with 
them. So we lifted up Michel ; the young man was on one side and I 
on the other; he was wounded in the left leg, too, and we had nearly 
to carry him. We went across the Place and down a side street. The 
Prussians were firing very fast from the hills close around, but very 
few shot fell in the town. We went on steadily, the poor corporal 
trying not to groan, till we took a turn to the right of the street, and 
came up a steep road; there was a drawbridge and we crossed it, and 
we were in a great sort of square, with the barrack in front of us. 
The place was crowded with Zouaves; but they were throwing down 
their arms and making for the town. The Prussian balls fell very 
fast here, but we got Michel to the door, and there were two or three 
surgeons in aprons, dressing the men as they came up. 

“ Monsieur,” said I to one of them, “ will you look at’ my corporal ? ” 

The good young fellow directly took Michel by the arm and helped 
him into a long corridor full of wounded. Then he and another 
looked at the poor fellow’s wounds, and the first spoke to me in French 
—very good French, too—but the English are so clever, they speak 
all languages : 

“ Mon gargon,” he said, “ the corporal must stay here.” 

** Never, monsieur,” said Michel, “to be made prisoner and sent to 
their dletestable Germany.” 

“ Mon ami,” said the young surgeon, again, “ you will be a dead 
man in forty-eight hours if you go.” 

“Corporal,” I said, “stay here; the war will not last for ever; 
better be a prisoner than dead. These gentlemen are good ; I leave 
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thee in their care.” So it was settled. I embraced my poor corporal 
once more and went back to the town to try and get out of it, the nearest 
way to the frontier. It was useless. The Prussians were all round. 
The streets were crowded all night; at midnight we heard the town 
had surrendered, and what was worse, the Emperor and his army. I 
never saw him all that time. I never wish to see him again. Why did 
he not put himself at the head of us and let us cut our way through ? 
We were eighty thousand unwounded men! His uncle would have 
done it. He is no real Bonaparte. Next day, early, the Prussians 
came in. French officers came round and ordered us to march out 
over the bridge the other end of the town from Balan, and to give up 
our arms. I had none to give up; but thousands of men, in rage 
and despair, flung their rifles into the ditch. Outside the town we 
were taken in charge by Prussian guards and marched to an island on 
the Meuse. There we were crowded together. Many of us had had 
nothing to eat all that day, and it was now getting late in the after- 
noon. I had bought a loaf of bread in the town, and I had half of it 
still in my knapsack, so I was better off than the rest. It rained 
harder than I ever saw it rain before, and there was no shelter. There 
was one small cottage on the island, some officers had that, and the 
first comers had taken possession of the yard and were crouched under 
the wall. Outside it, more men were lying close to each other, to try 
and get a little warmth and shelter. 

It was such a long night; we were wet through in half an hour ; we 
hoped the Prussians would give us some soup for supper, but none 
came. I lay down on the driest spot I could find, for the island was 
only a sort of marsh, and tried to sleep, but I could not. I felt so 
miserable, and when I sat up and looked round, and heard the challenge 
of the Prussian sentinels, 1 knew I was a prisoner, and | put my head 
in my hands and cried like a baby. ‘“ My poor Madeleine,” 1 thought, 
“where is she? Shall I ever see her again ?” 

At last I slept, and when I woke it was daylight. We had no 
breakfast served to us, and I had eaten my bread. I was wet and 
hungry, and it rained as hard as ever. All day we waited and hoped 
for food ; none came, and by evening we were faint from want of it. The 
ground was trampled into soft mud, and in this I lay down, and it 
kept me a little warm; the smell was dreadful ; the river on each side 
was full of corpses of men and horses, and we kept as far from the 
edge as we could. Next morning, still nothing to eat; I felt I must 
die if this went on; I resolved to look round and see if there was no 
way of escaping. I missed several men I had spoken to the last two 
days, and a chasseur d’ Afrique told me they were gone, and he intended 
to try and get away at dark. I knew if I delayed I should be too weak 
to try it, and I made up my mind to go too. 

But many were dying of hunger that day. I saw, myself, some 
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Zouaves drag a dead horse out of the river and begin to eat his entrails. 
I felt so sick, I could not look at them. As I turned away, I saw a 
rush made to the little bridge over the Meuse. There were two 
English gentlemen there giving away some biscuits; I ran up to 
them and forced my way through and I gota biscuit. They gave away 
every one they had, and promised to write to the Prussian general to 
send us some soup. Even this biscuit, though it was small, did me 
good, and when night came I was ready to try and get away, for the 
island was too horrible. I dare not think of it even now; I see it in 
dreams sometimes. 

It was a very dark night; I laid down my knapsack to leave it there. 
I took out the letters from my father and Madeleine, and put them 
inside my jacket, and then I stole away to the side farthest from the 
bridge, and slipped quietly into the water. There wasso much talking 
and shouting on the island that I was pretty sure not to be heard. I 
struck out, and reached the other shore. I heard the tread of the 
sentinel, and I waited, lying against the bank till he had passed; and 
then I got up, and, thanks to the darkness and the rain, I was in- 
visible a few yards off. 

I kept clear of the town, and went away towards Mézieres, that is 
about ten miles farther. I walked all night, resting here and there, 
and at daybreak I found I was close to the gate of the town. I went 
in, and to the house of the commandant. There I found several who 
had got away as I had done. We had some good soup, some bread 
and wine, and in the afternoon were sent by train to Lille, from 
whence I went to Tours and rejoined my battalion, some of whom were 
quartered there. 

There is very little more to tell. We were at the battle of Coulmiers 
and then came on to Orléans. We fought at Beaune le Roland, and 
we drove back the Prussians; but there were traitors there, and we 
were ordered to fight in retreat when we had beaten the enemy. 
Then came the battle round Orléans. At five o’clock on that Sunday 
I was in the last trenches. I don’t know where the Mobile officers 
were—dining in Orléans I heard—the poor boys were all in confusion ; 
my captain tried to rally them and keep them steady, and just as he 
sprang up, waving his sword, a rifle-bullet struck him and he fell dead 
at my feet. I took his sword and his Cross of Honour and his pocket- 
book, to send them back to his wife, and as I stooped over him a bullet 
struck me in the side, and I fell. 

When I recovered I was alone with the dead and dying. I 
struggled up and found my way behind the houses of the faubourg 
Bourgogne close by. Across the vineyards I saw an English flag, so I 
crawled along till I reached the door. I found it was an ambulance ; 
my wound was dressed, and I slept from sorrow and fatigue. Madame, 
you know the rest. Thanks to my being made infirmier I escaped 
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being sent to Prussia, and now the peace has come, and to-day, look, 
here is a letter from Madeleine. All are well at Gironville, they had 
no fighting near there ; but they are very poor and miserable now, and 
they are Prussians; my poor, poor Lorraine! I shall go back to my 
village, the good curé shall marry me to my own true Madeleine, and 
then we will go, all of us—father, mother, and all—away to Algeria, for 
Prussians we will not be, and if God sends us children they shall be 
born French. That is all I have to tell, madame, and I hope you are 
not tired of listening to Baptiste’s story. 


E. M. P. 
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Ought we to Visit Her 2? 
A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. EDWARDES, AvutHor or “Arcure LOVELL,” ETC. 


CuarTen XXXIV. 
THE RIGHT AND WRONG OF THINGS. 


Aut grades and sections of Chalkshire society go, as we have seen, to 
the Lidlington flower show: the serious-minded early, the carnal- 
minded late; the halters between ultra-fast and ultra-slow, the 
“Mr. Facing-both-ways” of John Bunyan, at the intermediate hour 
that corresponds with the vague and neutral-tinted hue of their 
philosophy. 

But as regards the races it is otherwise. A clever hand may trim 
even here, but it must be with a difference. Thus, Mrs. Crosbie, 
while disclaiming all prejudice on the score of races as races—has 
not Mr. Crosbie for years consented to act as one of the stewards ?— 
finds that the glare of the chalk soil on the Common has a tendency 
to affect the eyes, and (unless peradventure any persons of title offer 
her a seat in their carriage) makes a point of paying a round of 
distant visits with Emma on the race day. The Pippin family 
remain at home, and avoid subscribing to the fund, on principle, but 
watch the race-goers from behind their drawing-room window blinds, 
and think no evil of attending the race ball in the evening. Mrs. 
Coventry Brown considers it a duty to grace the course with her 
presence, but leaves after the cup race, a compromise the fine-drawn 
delicacy of which it would be hard to overpraise. The absolutely 
impracticably unworldly set not only abjure horse-racing itself, but also 
the very sight of those who frequent the unhallowed spot—strictly 
keeping within doors for the day, and putting up the shutters of such 
windows as command a view, near or distant, of the Belial-thronged 
road. 

And this is the set to which Francis Theobald’s sisters belong. 
Great therefore is the shock occasioned to Thomas, the serious coach- 
man, when, on this morning of August the first, in this particular year 
of grace 187—, he receives orders from Miss Charlotte Theobald’s 
own fair lips to harness Diocletian and bring round the brougham ! 
Thomas, with whom it is a primary article of faith that the servants 
in unworldly families should have the race-day to themselves, and to 
the quiet enjoyment cf beer and skittles at adjacent public-houses! 
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However, what Miss Charlotte rules not even Thomas, a despot in 
his way, may gainsay. ound comes Diocletian’s Roman nose, a 
quarter of an hour after the order is given, to the Miss Theobalds’ 
front door, and forth, a minute later, emerge the two Miss Theobalds, 
black-robed, funereal-paced, with crape veils concealing their maiden 
faces from the profane eye of man. 

“To my brother’s. The shortest road,” ejaculates Miss Charlotte, 
as Thomas, finger to hat, stands inquiring—his whole mental nature 
in a state of chaos—as to which road he shall take. “To my brother's, 
Isay. Are you deaf?” 

And then away, with blinds closely drawn down, the sombre, old- 
fashioned brougham starts off—against the tide of race-going 
vehicles—vans, farmer’s carts, ginger-beer trucks, and the like—so 
not without peril to shafts and wheels and Thomas’s temper, in the 
direction of Theobalds. 

It is exactly half-past ten when Diocletian’s melancholy head enters 
the great gates from the avenue; and the first thing that greets the 
Miss Theobalds is the vision of two summer-clad, youthful figures 
leaning forth, laughing and talking with resonant cheerfulness from 
the drawing-room window, a small voice within, by dint of the volume 
and spirit with which it is executing the ‘Ten Little Nigger Boys,’ 
giving the impression of a whole room full of uproarious company in 
the background. 

The figures dart away, the ‘ Nigger Boys’ have died into profoundest 
silence by the time the brougham comes to a standstill. But if 
Francis and his wife have any intention of denying themselves in this 
open and shameless manner to their own flesh-and-blood, Miss Charlotte 
Theobald thanks heaven she has sufficient moral courage, sufficient 
sense of right and duty, to circumvent their intentions ! 

“Your mistress 7s at home,” she asserts, the moment Esther, the 
housemaid, opens the door. “Let me out of the carriage, Thomas. 
I saw Mrs. Theobald at the drawing-room window as we passed.” 

And straight from the brougham into the house and on to the 
drawing-room Miss Charlotte stalks, mutely followed, with depre- 
cating steps, with various despondent little shakes of the head, by the 
elder sister. 

What an altered house Theobalds has become, after only four 
weeks of misrule—a four weeks’ reign of Bohemianism and anarchy! 
Its aspect makes Miss Charlotte choke, and brings tears to the 
milder eyes of Anne Theobald. Open windows and doors let in 
dust, draughts, sunshine, and general deterioration as they list. The 
indecent sound of a servant singing—singing ever her work—may 
be heard from the kitchen. A tiny spade, with earth still clinging 
to it,a garden hat, a battered doll—indications of a child’s untidy, 
ungovernessed life, are everywhere. An old smoking-cap of Mr, 
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Theobald’s is stuck, with a rakish air, on the venerable head of 
Blossy’s friend, the Mandarin. The very Cupids on the ceiling wear 
a dissipated and Bacchanalian aspect. Upon the drawing-room carpet 
shreds of muslin and ribbon lie thick as on the floor of a milliner’s 
workshop. Odours of millefleurs and musk tell still of the “ half- 
world” presence of Miss Minnie Arundel. 

“And this is what Theobalds has sunk to!” says the elder Miss 
Theobald, throwing back her veil, and raising her handkerchief to her 
eyes. “And brought up to such principles as Francis was! In less 
than five weeks they have taken as many years’ lawful wear out of 
the carpet.” 

“Theobalds, and all belonging to Theobalds, will sink a good deal 
lower yet,” is Miss Charlotte’s response. ‘ Don’t waste your tears, 
Anne, pray. You will have a worthier occasion for them, depend 
upon it, than a few dozen yards of spoilt carpet.” 

After this they relapse into silence, ceremoniously standing, each 
of them, as though they were in the house of an utter stranger, with 
lips and eyes set, with clasped hands rigid as stone; and at the end 
of two or three minutes’ time Jane makes her appearance. 

She wears no finery, has copied nothing from the simpering fashion- 
book dolls, after all. A white muslin dress, made up hastily by her 
own hands overnight, a sailor's hat trimmed with a band of blue 
ribbon, a pair of neatly-fitting primrose gloves—this is Jane’s attire 
for the Chalkshire races; just the kind of holiday attire she would 
have been able to afford in the days before she ever saw Mr. Theobald, 
the days when an outing with Uncle Dick to Sydenham or Epping 
comprised all that the poor little ballet-child knew or could have 
imagined of possible terrestrial enjoyment. 

Charlotte Theobald eyes her fixedly, and with cutting minuteness. 
An hour spent with Min, who came down by the earliest train this 
morning, determined to lose nothing of her holiday, an hour of Min’s 
high spirits and lively heart-whole chatter, has given colour and ani- 
mation to Jane’s face. But the lines of the face have changed: the 
softness, the ineffable grace of earliest youth, have fled from it for ever 
since that evening, four weeks ago, when she entered this very room, 
singing, laughing, full of careless undoubting trust in the future, upon 
her husband’s arm. 

A form of iciest handshaking is gone through between the sisters- 
in-law. Then, each seating herself upon the edge of a chair, and 
keeping frightfully, uncomprisingly upright, the Miss Theobalds ask 
after their brother. With a little flush of the cheek, Jane answers 
that Theobald has been staying away from home; whereupon Miss 
Charlotte, who knows accurately where he is, and how long he has 
been there, inquires into details. 

“ Theobald is staying at The Folly,” says Jane, in a voice of tolerably 
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well assumed unconcern. “ He has been over there the last three or 
four days, with the Duke of Malta. But if you want to see him you 
will only have to wait a few minutes. Theobald is to be here in time 
to take my sister and me to the races.” 

A pause: Anne Theobald fidgets with her bonnet-strings, glances 
up at the demoralised Cupid, clears her throat, then begins some 
remark as to “the weather having cooled down since the rain, 
but ——” 

“T came here to speak to Francis on a most disagreeable subject,” 
interrupts Charlotte, her eyes still rivetted on Jane's face. “But in 
his absence I suppose I must say what I have got to say to you alone. 
Indeed I don’t know but that it is best so. You are going to the 
races it appears. And to the race ball afterwards? So I conclude.” 
A sniff for every full stop. “ Anybody can go there who likes. There 
are never any Lady Patronesses for the race ball.” 

“Well, as far as I’m concerned, that is a great advantage,” says 
Jane, bravely. “Lady Patronesses remind me of Ladies’ Committees, 
and Ladies’ Committees remind me of blackballing.” 

“T should have thought you would require nothing to remind you 
of that! Ahem. It is four weeks last Saturday since you and Francis 
entered this house.” 

“Four weeks last Saturday!” echoes Jane; bitterly recollecting 
what new experiences of life she has gained during these four fatal 
weeks. 

“T said to my brother then, in your presence, that as long as you 
remained in the neighbourhood I hoped we should never have cause 
for painful discussions on any subject. In hoping this I was a fool. 
Mrs. Francis Theobald,” bringing out each syllable with cruel, stinging 
emphasis, “do you, can you, by any effort, should you think, bring 
yourself to understand the meaning of the word ‘disgrace’ ?” 

Forth flashes the mutinous spirit from Jane’s blue eyes. “If I 
understand ? Upon my word I don’t know what you are talking 
about. If I understand the meaning of plain English? To the best 
of my belief—yes.” 

(“ We have lived in Chalkshire for more than two hundred. years,” 
interpolates the elder Miss Theobald, plaintively, “and respected by 
everybody, high and low. I’m sure when poor mamma died we sent 
out more than one hundred and twenty visiting cards of thanks for 
inquiries, and all the people of the humbler class besides.”) 

“Because, if you do, you will want little enlightening as to the 
motive of our visit. The Theobalds, for generations past, have borne 
a good name, and kept up an honourable position in this county. 
You have lived here exactly four weeks and three days, and in those 


four weeks and three days have succeeded in dragging our name and 
our honour into the mud.” 
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“T!” exclaims Jane, every nerve’in her body tingling with sudden 
passion. “I!” 

“Yes, you. But if you will hear me to the end, if you will have 
the goodne:s to command yourself, you will find that I do my best to 
judge you righteously. You don’t belong—plain speaking in a matter 
like this is quick speaking—you don’t belong in any way to the world 
that condemns you here. And I try to believe, for my brother’s sake, 
and from a sense of my obligations as a Christian, I try to believe that 
the scandal you have occasioned has been brought about partly through 
ignorance. As a Christian, I say, I try to believe this.” 

“ You are most considerate, I’m sure,” exclaims Jane, with quivering 
lips. 

re My sister, of course, was for going to the seaside—shirking the 
pain of our position, as persons of a certain disposition do shirk all 
responsibilities, and leaving things to take their chance. But I,” says 
Miss Charlotte, with animus, “am no coward! I will never shirk a 
trial, however dark, that Providence in its wisdom may choose to send 
me. Whatever you do, to whatever you may sink, you will still be 
my brother’s wife. And I shall no more think myself entitled to dis- 
own you than if your conduct were honest, your reputation unsullied.” 

At the word ‘ honest” Jane Theobald rises to her feet. She rises, 
stands before her sisters-in-law erect, and speaks out her answer thus. 
Jane has great dramatic power by nature. Her attitude, her face, are 
at this moment really fine. Every syllable she utters, though her 
voice is scarcely raised to common speaking-pitch, falls with extraor- 
dinary point and power on her hearers’ ears. 

“I do not belong to your world, you say, to the world of your 
Chalkshire society! No, I do not. I belong by birth, by bringing-up, 
by every strongest affection I have, to the class of poor, hard-working 
people—strolling actors, orchestra-people, ballet-girls, vagabonds of all 
kinds. I say this with pride. As far as want of hypocrisy can entitle 
any men or women to the name ‘honest,’ my world is an honester 
one, far, than the world of Chalkshire society.” 

At these fearful words the elder Miss Theobald feels herself actually 
to shrivel. She bas the narrowest bit of a soul that ever mortal 
absorbed in contemplation of its own gastric imperfections possessed : 
is not so much intolerant towards, as utterly incomprehensive of the 
wants, and sorrows, and frailties of lives alien to her own. That 
ballet-girls, strolling actors, and other dreadful vagrant creatures of 
the kind exist, Anne Theobald knows to be a fact, a dark but un- 
deniable fact. That such creatures should seek to justify their 
existence, feel no shame in it, unblushingly exalt it above a recognised, 
clerically-organised, aristocratically-headed county society, literally 
stuns her! 


“We should haye done much better to go to Scarborough—I told 
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you so, Charlotte, and Mrs. Adams’ lodgings not let! I told you any 
attempt at interference on our part would be worse than useless.” 

“You always tell me that what involves exertion to yourself will 
be worse than useless, Anne,” says Miss Charlotte, with an expression 
of verjuice. “Pray, if we are not going to stand by our brother's 
wife in her downfall, who will stand by her? What's the use of 
kneeling and bemoaning our lot as miserable sinners in church every 
Sunday, if we abandon the miserable sinners most nearly connected 
with our own family to their fate ?” 

Jane’s face becomes as red as fire. “ Really, before this agreeable 
conversation goes any further, I think I must beg for a little enlight- 
enment,” she cries. “ Evidently I am the miserable sinner you speak 
of with such relish. In what consists my sin? What is my ‘dis- 
honesty’ of conduct? What is the ‘ scandal’ I have occasioned in the 
neighbourhood ©” 

The muscles round poor Anne Theobald’s dust-coloured lips twitch 
convulsively. ‘ We are sorely chastened, but we should have accepted 
the chastisement humbly,” she remarks. “We should have done 
better, far, to go to Scarborough !” 

“ What you ask is natural,” says Miss Charlotte, addressing Jane 
with cold equity. “I wish to be just to all men. I will repeat to 
your face, verbatim, what is said of you behind your back. In the 
first place there were the discreditable circumstances attending your 
meeting with the Crosbies in Spa. That stamped you to begin with. 
Next came your intimacy here with young Rawdon Crosbie—at that 
time an engaged man—though unvisited by the ladies of the family. 
You were then seen with him, I believe with some person of your 
own connection, at a public supper room in London. And then you 
were blackballed by the Lidlington Croquet Club.” 

Anne Theobald’s lips again murmur forth something. But the 
words “ Mrs. Adams” and “Scarborough” are alone audible. 

“On Saturday evening last, Rawdon Crosbie came down from 
London and (not going near his own people), visited you, here, be- 
tween the hours of eight and ten, your husband absent. It is a'so said 
that the Duke of Malta is becoming a constant visitor at your house.” 

Miss Charlotte pauses, a little out of breath. 

“But still, of what am I accused ?” asks Jane, not moving from 
her position. “All this I take to be the prologue—the opening 
flourish. Of what am I accused ?” 

“You are accused of conduct unbefitting your name and our 
brother’s station!” cries Anne Theobald, for once in her life startled 
into decision. “And I did think you would have received our visit 
in a better spirit—we, who have never had the carriage out on a race- 
day before. . . . I’m sure Thomas must have thought of poor Mamma 
as he drove us along—but of course we know there is such a thing as 
s 2 
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Higher Duty. Any one of the actions my sister has named is suffi- 
cient justification to Society for its verdict on you. No one ought, no 
one could, visit a woman setting public opinion at nought as you do.” 

“No one does visit me,” says Jane, coolly. “Society has told me 
pretty plainly that I don’t belong to it: I ask to be judged by some- 
thing a little higher than Society’s opinions.” 

*“ A little higher!” gasps Anne Theobald, faintly. 

“Yes, a little higher. I ask to be judged by the right and wrong 
of things. In the world I come from we may be lax, we are lax of 
conduct, most of us, and we know it. But what is wrong for one is 
wrong for all. What is right for one is right for all. We don’t shut 
our eyes in some cases and open them in others. You, ladies and 
gentlemen by birth, our betters, our masters, have, it seems, a sliding 
scale—a very sliding scale,” cries poor Jane, “of virtue! What was 
my first sin against Chalkshire respectability? That I was not a 
certain dilapidated old foreign princess that Mrs. Crosbie wished to 
scrape acquaintance with at Spa. My second? That I and my sister, 
an actress, were not ashamed to be seen at a supper room in London, 
where Mrs. Crosbie was not ashamed to be seen herself. My third ? 
That the Lidlington Croquet Club blackballed me! The Lidlington 
Club, that, they say, has long striven in vain for the honour of having 
a Lady Rose Golightly amongst its members. And this is justice !” 

She laughs a scornful miserable little laugh enough, and the eldest 
Miss Theobald rises from her chair. 

“JT think you might have spared us this,” she cries, in a trembling 
voice. ‘ Dispute the first principle of morality—call wrong right 
and right wrong if you choose. You might at least, I think, abstain 
from maligning the society you have outraged.” 

“ And I,” says Miss Charlotte, laying a thin hand on each of her 
knees, “I think it would be much better, Anne, if all this useless talk 
on abstract subjects were left on one side. What justice is there in 
the world, I should like to know? None! There’s a law for the 
rich and a law for the poor. A law for men and a Jaw for women. 
A law for the well-born, a law for those who are not. We are as 
much hypocrites here in Chalkshire as anywhere else. But all that 
has nothing to do with the common-sense of things. I will not talk 

goody talk on a question that I know to be one of expediency. Lady 
Rose Golightly may do as she chooses, and float still, as she has 
always floated, because she is Lady Rose Golightly. If you,” turning 
harshly to Jane, “continue to act as you are acting now, you'll go to 
the Dickens! Take my warning, or leave it. I have fulfilled my 
duty ; and I am ready to stand by you if I can. Anne, we may re- 
turn home.” And with a more vigorous sniff than usual, Miss Char- 
lotte Theobald starts to her feet ; then, followed closely and in silence 
by the elder sister, moves towards the door. 
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With her heart swelling until the sensation is one of agony, Jane 
stands and watches them. Harsh, unwomanly, unpitying though 
Charlotte Theobald may be, Charlotte Theobald’s is, she feels, the one 
human hand outstretched upon this earth to save her. And she half 
yearns to grasp it! Miss Theobald’s cold platitudes did but kindle 
her into fiercer rebellion: the coarse sincerity of Miss Charlotte's, 
“You are going to the Dickens!” has all but pierced her heart. 
“I—I am sorry Theobald is not at home,” she cries, a visible tremour 
in her voice. ; 

‘“T am sorry for it, too,” says Charlotte, with bitter emphasis. “I 
am sorry your husband does not keep at home. Excuses enough are 
made for his conduct by the world: not by me. Placed as you are, 
young, ignorant as you are, I say—though I know I stand alone in 
my opinion—that Francis’s sin is the greater of the two.” 

At these words, words probing to the bottom that hidden, cruellest 
wound under which she languishes, Jane remains mute; the colour 
leaving her cheek, her eyes fixed intently, piteously, upon Charlotte 
Theobald’s hard face. 

“Don’t—don’t say anything against Theobald, please,” she falters 
out at last. 

“Oh, I say nothing against anybody,” answers Charlotte, tartly. 
“T confine myself to facts. Lady Rose was the ruin of his youth. 
All the world knows that. After Lady Rose Beaudesert jilted him, 
Francis never cared a straw again for his family or his honour, or 
what became of either. She will be the ruin of himnow. Men never 
outlive these idiotic sorts of infatuations !” cries Miss Charlotte, with 
an angry sniff over the generalisation. 

“T’m sure I wish Francis would let the house, and go away some- 
where,” says the elder sister, Jane remaining silent and passive under 
this new form of attack. “It was a dreadful mistake, his ever return- 
ing to a neighbourhood where he was known. Whichever way one 
turns one sees nothing but unpleasantness. Whichever way one turns 
disgrace . 

. . . Looks one suddenly straight in the face, in the gaily-drest, 
smiling person of Miss Minnie Arundel! “Theobald has come, 
Jenny!” cries Min, bursting into the room, with the most delightful 
self-possession and good-temper. ‘“ He drove up by the stable-road, 
and has gone to change his coat, and where can I find him some blue 
gauze for his hat? Theobald says we shall not have much time to 
lose.” 

The severe goddess of good taste has not, it must be confessed, pre- 
sided over Miss Minnie Arundel’s race attire. It is a rare thing, 
indeed, for the poor little hardworked actress to get a holiday, except 
on Sunday, and when she does get one she celebrates it by as elabo- 
rate a display of finery as her finances for the time being enable her 
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to command. Flounces, furbelows, paniers, the latest absurdity of a 
Regent Street bonnet, jewels of different kinds on throat and wrist, 
pearl powder, millefleur, patchouli! ‘What an apparition to enter the 
stately drawing-room, to stand beneath the hallowed, carved ceiling of 
Theobalds! Our brother’s wife is, alas, an actress; but indirectly ; 
by training only. Here is the veritable thing, fresh-—or faded, as you 
will—from the footlights of last night, surrounded by;the very living, 
breathing, corruption of the atmosphere of the stage. 

Charlotte Theobald gives her an acrid stare, just as she would give 
an acrid stare toany woman younger, fairer, happier than herself. The 
soul of Anne Theobald is, if I may use the irreverent metaphor, 
literally taken off its legs. After regarding life, on“ principle, for half 
a century as a respectable but melancholy process through which the 
human race has to moulder, patiently dyspeptic, into another world, 
now to be brought into closest contact, under one’s very roof-tree, 
with—an actress! A creature “with borrowed colour and curl,” 
whose business it is, professionally, to put a false light and glitter 
and gloss on human life, and whose triumphs consist in enabling men, 
for a brief space, to forget the tomb, indigestion, and other conditions 
of mortality; a creature with “Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,” for her acknowledged motto; and whose place in the great 
scheme of a decorously-organised universe is nowhere! I say, to be 
thrown thus suddenly across this living, over-drest, pearl-powdered 
antithesis to every belief and prejudice of her being, takes Anne 
Theobald’s tottering soul off its legs. 

“Come, Charlotte, come!” she gasps, putting her hand on her 
sister's arm, as if for support. “We have been here too long 
already.” 

But Charlotte Theobald walks back a step, and looks once more into 
Jane’s face. ‘Good-bye to you,” she says, and gives her her thin 
right hand. The word heartiness would be misapplied to any action 
of Charlotte Theobald’s ; but there is honesty, a certain kind of remote 
sympathy, even in its grip. “It isn’t likely I should pay another 
visit to Theobalds under present circumstances, but when you want a 
friend, mind what I say, when you want a friend, and,the time may 
come sooner than you think—you'll know where to find one.” 

And then the sisters depart. 

This is the last compromise between Jane’s two lives; her last cold, 
hand-shake, so to speak, with the world of conventionality to which 


she was not born, and which, from this day forth, shall be burthened 
by her presence no more. 
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CuapTteR XXXY. 
WIVES—AND HUSBANDS! 


A BROILING sun overhead, dust in your eyes, nostrils, throat ; men 
with blackened faces and banjos; small girls in dingy spangles holding 
forth tin cups, with shrill professional whine ; dishonest directors of 
itinerant roulette boards ; honest country merchants of cholera-ripe 
plums and apples; the bill vendors with their “ Cards of the running 
orses, weights, names, and colours of the riders ;” the mob, with its 
hoarse throat, ever ready to yell down the latest failure, or to yell in 
the latest success (like some other more highly cultivated mobs). Is 
not the description of one race-course the description of all ? 

To Miss Minnie Arundel the day is one of unalloyed delight. She 
loves, she doats on races at all times, and has quite an amazing stock 
of little horsey expressions, which she fits in, generally upside-down, to 
show her knowledge of everything that is going on to the young men 
with whom she talks. But the delights of the Chalkshire race-course far 
exceed any that she has tasted even: on the classic ground of Epsom, 
Ascot, or Goodwood. Officers of all grades of the service, London 
swells, and even titles of moderate rank, have held Miss Arundel’s 
champagne-glass and lost gloves to her before now. Never until this 
first day of August, 187—, and upon this Chalkshire race-course, did 
she taste the supreme extatic sweets of a duke’s attention ! 

Actresses are but mortal, very mortal, and when we consider that 
every lady, young and old, here present would weleome the Duke of 
Malta’s attendance by her carriage side in breathless triumph, we 
should really be lenient in our judgments upon poor Min. 

“Am I to call him my Lord Duke, or your Highness, or what, 
Jenny ?” she whispers to Jane, after the first flurry of introduction. 
“ These things may all come easy enough to you, with Theobald fora 
coach, but remember I never spoke to anything higher than a baronet 
in my life.” 

“Call him what you like, my dear,” is Jane’s answer; “so long as 
you take him off my hands. Only, don’t let him go, Min! We may 
not enjoy ourselves particularly. That we can’t help. But ours 
shall be the best attended carriage on the race-course. Don't let the 
duke go.” 

And well does Miss Arundel succeed in carrying out the letter and 
spirit of the injunction. While private carriages stand in a row, their 
occupants neglected, Francis Theobald’s hack sociable is surrounded. 
Not once during the day, save so far as a cat may allow a mouse to get 
back its liberty, is the duke let go. 

This is how women of Jane’s temperament walk on to perdition. 
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Their hearts may be breaking with love or jealousy; Jane’s heart is 
breaking to-day! But they will show a brave front before the trans- 
gressor, before their sisters, before the world. If they are to die, it 
shall be in harness. Some vanity shall be gratified, some duke shall 
not be “let go” till the last. 

What cares Jane in truth for the Duke of Malta, for Colonel Maul- 
everer, Brabazon—for any of the men whom by a smile, a word, a 
look, she manages to keep in attendance? Why, if she followed incli- 
nation, she would sooner talk to young Rawdon than to any of them 
—Rawdon, jealously hovering round, but seldom approaching her 
carriage—sooner still, would be left alone. If she were alone must 
not Theobald, of very necessity, keep by her side? Ah, but the Chalk- 
shire world is looking at her; Mrs. Coventry Brown’s carriage is 
actually next to the hack sociable ; Lady Rose Golightly’s not twenty 
yards distant. And Theobald himself—shall not Tueobald be taught, 
by his own vision, that though he neglect her, other men do not, that 
let his faithlessness, his indifference, be what they may, the means of 
reprisal lie, fatally ready, to her hand ? 

Theobald, during the early part of the day at least, keeps aloof from 
Lady Rose Golightly’s carriage, and near his wife’s. Whatever anger 
he felt against poor Jenny for her obstinacy about the note, died 
before Lady Rose’s dinner reached its second course last Saturday. 
He drove up to Theobalds this morning in the perfectly affectionate 
and conciliatory frame of mind that good husbands are wont to feel 
after short absences from home. And Jane’s reception of him, Jane’s 
changed face, the way in which, Miss Arundel being present, she 
tolerated, but shrank from his kiss, have touched him much more 
deeply than Jane herself suspects. 

As long as the world lasts the difficulty of women understanding 
and making allowance for men’s feelings, in matters pertaining to love, 
will probably be one of the great sources of darkness and confusion in 
the social arrangement of things. A woman loving a man, Jane loving 
Francis Theobald, could not, after a quarrel, exist three days away 
from him (two miles distant) and seek no reconciliation. But Francis 
Theobald, who loves Jane quite as much, I should say, as most men 
love their wives, has not only existed unreconciled, but happy; nay, 
has very nearly forgotten that the quarrel ever took place. The 
renewal of his old flirtation with Lady Rose has amused Mr. Theobald 
a little; his écarté with Lady Rose’s brother has amused him a good 
deal more. The French cook, the wines, the-general lotus-eating life 
of Beaudesert’s Folly have, in every way, been an agreeable episode to 
befall one in these Chalkshire wilds. Still, what—so Mr. Theobald 
would argue—what has any of this got to do with Jane ?—his sweet 
and blooming Jane, his wife, his property? As well think he would 
love Blossy less because he had been amusing himself pleasantly for a 
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few days away from home! But how bring the property, above all, 
if it be property of Jane’s illogical temper, to understand this ? 

Mr. ‘Lheobald keeps near his wife’s carriage; more than once, when 
a vacancy occurs, gets possession of a place beside Jane. 

“Forgive me, Jenny,” he whispers to her at last, several little jests 
and complimentary speeches on her appearance having fallen blankly 
to the ground; “I see you are angry about something or another— 
forgive me!”—holding out a lavender-gloved hand that the crowd 
sees not, but that Jane sees, of reconciliation. 

In every quarrel of their lives, hitherto, Mr. Theobald has not 
needed to sue long for pardon. A word,a look of his, has been enough 
to bring Jane, always, with passionate repentance, to his arms. But 
jealousy, save of the most trivial and ridiculous nature, has never been 
the cause of their dissensions till now. 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘forgive’.” She lowers her 
parasol, so that no one but Theobald can see her face or hear her voice. 
“You have taken your way, I shall take mine. It’s too late in the 
day to talk about forgiveness now.” 

“Jenny! ‘Too late ever to talk of forgiveness between you and 
me ?” 

Every fibre of her heart thrills to his voice. If they were alone, 
instead of with these thousands of eyes around them, who knows but 
that salvation might come to her, even yet? 

“Jenny, my love, before the day is over, you'll promise to forgive 
me—won't you?” And Mr. Theobald’s hand shifts his position, and, 
accidentally or otherwise, touches his wife’s arm. 

Such miracles as take place around us, to which no one gives heed ! 
Here, under the open eyes of Chalkshire, is a tender little love scene 
going on between man and wife, between Mr. and Mrs. Theobald, of 
all couples in the world! 

“T cannot forgive . . . without conditions . . .” says poor Jane, 
her breath coming thick and fast 

. Mrs. Theobald, what do you say to lunch?” asks the old 
Colonel's chirpy Irish voice. “Sorry to disturb you, Theobald— 
thanks.” Mr. Theobald, like a well-bred husband, retiring the moment 
his place is wanted. “If you and Miss Arundel are ready to honour 
us with your presence? The cup race won't come off for another 
half-hour, and this is the hottest time of the day. It will refresh you 
to get under shelter.” 

Colonel Mauleverer opens the door of the sociable. Jane and her 
sister descend, and walk down the course to the tent of the regiment, 
some twenty or thirty yards distant. Jane is escorted by Colonel 
Mauleverer, the Duke of Malta on her other side; Brabazon brings 
Miss Minnie Arundel. Certainly they are the two “best attended” 
women on the course. The moral sense of Chalkshire is scandalised 
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by this flagrant setting at nought of public opinion. Young men, in 
these days, seem to have forgotten the A B C of good manners. 
Impossible for a regiment to receive more attention than has been 
received by this one from families of the highest standing in the neigh- 
bourhood. And see the return they make for it! Persons of unen- 
viable notoriety openly invited to lunch before a lady present has 
received an invitation! Will anyone enter the regimental marquee 
second to Mrs. Francis Theobald and her sister? On this point the 
moral sense of Chalkshire maintains wise silence until the moment of 
temptation comes. 

The marquee is just a degree or two hotter than the race-course ; 
but the lunch, the iced champagne, are unexceptionable, and Min is 
soon in a seventh heaven of demonstrative enjoyment. A colonel 
of a regiment cutting her chicken, a duke replenishing and again 
replenishing her champagne glass! Can life have any brighter half- 
hour in store for Miss Minnie Arundel? If Blanche Bolingbroke, 
who boasts so ridiculously of the one lord of her acquaintance, could 
but see her! But there is a single drop wanting in every cup of 
mortal happiness. 

“ You are eating nothing, Mrs. Theobald,” says kind little Captain 
Brabazon, who has made his way to Jane’s side. “I’m afraid this 
blackhole of ours is too hot for you. Come over by the doorway, where 
you'll have more air.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘nothing,’” says Jane. “I’ve 
been eating steadily ever since I came. Lobster salad? Well, if 
there’s one temptation more than another that’s too strong for me, its 
lobster salad—just the smallest help, though.” 

“And come over by the doorway. You will have as much draught 
as you like there.” 

“Yes, by Jove, it’s the only cool place going,” cries that most 
foolish of ensigns, Dolly Standish, edging up to Jane as Brabazon goes 
away with her plate. “I haven’t been able to speak to you to-day, 
Mrs. Theobald ; other fellows never gave me a chance. Theobald 
coming to lunch with us, I hope? Oh! no, there he is, opposite, in 
Lady Rose’s carriage.” 

Jane raises her eyes, and blushes as though she were convicted of a 
crime. Yes, there is Theobald, placidly eating his chicken and drink- 
ing his champagne in the society of Lady Rose, Colonel Desmond, 
and Loo Childers, to outward seeming as well-assorted a little party 
of four as could be found upon the race-course. 

“T take it for granted that you will belong to us at the races to- 
morrow ?” Lady Rose said to Theobald when she parted from him last 
night. It was settled that he must leave Beaudesert at an hour next 
morning when not the very warmest friendship could make Lady 
Rose Golightly visible. “Although you say differently, you must 
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remember that I look upon you as my guest still, and I take it for 
granted that you will lunch with us at the races to-morrow.” 

And Theobald, who through Brabazon had already heard of Jane’s 
engagement, answered with a dubious “ Yes.” He was not respon- 
sible, no head of a family could be responsible, for what might happen 


in any given interval. But if the Fates proved favourable, and if . 


everybody lived, and if Lady Rose remained of the same mind still, 
he would be charmed. 

Well, everybody has lived, and Lady Rose has remained of the 
same mind, and the Fates, it may be assumed, have proved favourable. 
At all events, he is “ her guest ” still. 

How could it be otherwise ? When Jane and Miss Arundel, with 
their staff of attendants, walked away to the marquee, what was 
Theobald to do? Keep guard over the empty carriage till their 
return! Form an insignificant unit in the train of his wife’s ad- 
mirers! Jealous wives forget the positions into which their own love 
of attention, their own levity, may force the most exemplary hus- 
bands. The only course open to Mr. Theobald was to saunter up to 
Lady Rose; be met with honey-sweet smiles of welcome; finally, 
under gently imperious command, take his place in her carriage, have 
a snowy white damask placed over his knees, and eat, drink, and be 
merry, as his wife is doing in the regimental marquee almost imme- 
diately opposite. 

“J would go and ask Theobald to join us, only he looks so happy 
where he is,” says the foolish ensign. “A pity to disturb people 
when they are happy.” 

“A thousand pities!” cries Jane, her eyes kindling. “ Particularly 
when every one else is happy too.” 

She eats her lobster salad when Captain Brabazon brings it to her, 
takes a glass of champagne—another ; begins to be in spirits. Her 
clear outringing laugh makes itself heard across the course as far as 
Lady Rose Golightly’s carriage. 

“Our friends in the marquee seem to be having a very jovial 
party. I feel quite jealous at not being invited,” says Lady Rose. 

Her tone is the perfection of well-bred amiability. And still the 
“very” is italicised. Still, the next time poor Jane’s laugh rings 
aloud, its merriment jars with a degree of discordance in Mr. Theo- 
bald’s ears. However contented he may be in great things, however 
callous to the world’s moral disapproval of his choice, a man who has 
married beneath him is never quite without some trivial vulnerable 
points. Lady Rose surely ought to know enough of human nature 


generally, and of Francis Theobald’s nature in particular, to be aware 
of this. 
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Cuarter XXXVI. 


A DAYLIGHT ORGIE, 


Once during the day, generally immediately before the cup race, it is 
a received Chalkshire opinion that ladies, well escorted, may be seen, 
for a quarter of an hour or so, on foot. Accordingly, while Jane and 
her sister are still in the marquee, some half-dozen of the Chalkshire 
notabilities pass backward and forward along the cours? ; among them 
Mrs. Coventry Brown, with Mr. Crosbie—papa, not Rawdon—for her 
attendant swain. 

The race day is the one day of the year on which Mr. Crosbie is 
allowed to take his pleasure abroad as a bachelor, and “moult triste- 
ment” that pleasure is taken, if one may judge from tho sombre 
expression of his honest red-and-tan old English face to-day. 

The thermometer at the present hour of the afternoon .stands at 
about a hundred and ten in the sun; and Mrs. Coventry Brown’s too 
solid flesh is rapidly suffering decrease of tissue through evaporation. 
Her peach-coloured gloves—cruel enemies to Mrs. Coventry Brown, at 
all times, are kid gloves—seem to have grown a couple of sizes smaller 
than when she !eft home this morning ; the white tulle that envelopes 
her face becomes gelatinous; her brow is bedewed, her complexion 
redder than the roses in her bonnet. She is glad of any excuse to 
give her bulky limbs pause in their walk, and an excuse fortunately 
presents itself, in the hum of convivial voices, the peals of hearty 
laughter, that are issuing from the regimental marquee just as she 
and Mr. Crosbie pass along. 

“A very uproarious party, upon my word—and of both sexes! 
But that’s the worst of races, Mr. Crosbie. I always leave my own 
gurls at home. In my position, as a head of society, I’m obliged to 
patronise the public amusements of the neighbourhood, but I always 
say a race-course is no place for the young and innocent.” 

“So people tell me,” says old Crosbie. ‘So people tell me, Mrs. 
Brown. For my part, I think all places are much the same. Every- 
thing depends upon the spirit you look at them in.” 

“Ah, my dear Mr. Crosbie”—the big blonde head gives a Lord 
Burleigh shake under its superimpendent flower-garden—“ that may 
be all very well, my dear friend, for you and me; but the young— 
the young, alas! are only too open to corrupt influences. Now, what” 
—Mzrs. Coventry Brown's voice lowers, her great yellow eyes glare 
with feline fixity before her—* what do you call a scene like this?” 

“ Well, ma’am, I believe I should call it a rather noisy lunch party,” 
says Mr. Crosbie, glancing towards the officers’ tent and at a certain 


girlish figure that stands, ‘with fair flushed face, a ope glass in 
her hand, just within the entrance. 
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“And I,” says Mrs. Coventry Brown, “should call it a orgie! 
Yes, a daylight orgie! Mr. Crosbie, you are a steward of thesejraces. 
Then allow me to tell you this: I have seen the cup run for, as a 
dooty, and subscribed handsome to the race fund for years; but if 
this kind of thing is going to be tolerated publicly . . . how do you 
do, dear Lady Rose,” in a parenthesis of eager smiles, the great yellow 
eyes having succeeded in arresting a languid look of recognition from 
Lady Rose Golightly: “ Miss Childers, delighted to see you looking 
so well . . . if this kind of loose manners is going to be tolerated 
publicly, Mr. Crosbie, the sooner persons of character withdraw their 
patronage from the Chalkshire races the better.” 

She returns to her carriage, but keeps Mr. Crosbie in solemn con- 
versation for another five or six minutes after she has entered it; and 
when the poor old fellow leaves her, his face betokens pretty clearly 
what kind of agreeable utterances the oracle has been giving forth. 
He takes a turn or two along the course, his hands behind him, his 
eyes moodily fixed on the ground, then walks up abruptly to his son 
(who, as Mrs. Coventry Brown took care to point out, is always to be 
found in Jane’s neighbourhood), and, for the first time to-day, addresses 
him point-blank. 

“T should be glad to have a few words with you, Rawdon, if you 
have five minutes to spare.” 

“Five minutes or an hour,” answers Rawdon promptly. “It seems 
to me the races lag a little, father; don’t you think so? Too long 
an interval between each race—or what is it ?” 

Old Crosbie answers, crustily, that the races are conducted as they 
always have been, and as they always will be, while he has anything 
to do with them. He wants no new-fangled opinions upon any matter 
that is under his control and management. However, he puts his 
hand, with a friendly enough gesture, within young Rawdon’s arm, 
and, thus linked together, the father and son walk away towards a 
quieter portion of the course. 

Very glad the Chalkshire world is to see that they are upon speak- 
ing terms still. Mrs. Crosbie will not admit her son to her presence 
—did you not know that? Oh dear, yes—he has not been near The 
Hawthorns, although, unhappily, he still comes into the neighbour- 
hood! for a fortnight past—becomes hysterical if his name is even 
mentioned. And no wonder. Thirty thousand pounds, and as nice a 
girl as Emma, transferred, by the lad’s own folly, to that ridiculous 
old Major Hervey. But the father, it seems, is more lenieuxt—hopes 
still, perhaps, to patch matters up. At all events, it is a relief, a very 
great relief, to the charitable disposition of the Chalkshire world, to 
see that poor Mr. Crosbie and his son speak still ! 

“ Rawdon,” says Mr. Crosbie. as soon as they find themselves among 
the ginger-beer stalls and Aunt Sallies of the back regions, and well 
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beyond the range of friendly listening ears, “this is not the time or 
place I should have chosen for speaking to you; but as you don’t 
come to my house I have no choice left, and what I have to say won’t 
take very long. You are making a confounded idiot of yourself, sir !” 

Rawdon is silent. From the time he was five years old he has been 
in the habit of disputing first principles with Mrs. Crosbie. With his 
father, his kindly, honest, narrow-minded, unintellectual old father, 
Rawdon is never able to find a word of argument. 

“Yes, a confounded idiot! A confounded idiot!” Eloquence is 
not a natural gift of Mr. Crosbie’s. “I am no more straight-laced 
than other men. You have never found me backward i indulgence 
towards any of your follies; no, nor in money either; and from the 
first, as I told your mother, I thought you too young to be engaged. 
Still, it was your own doing. You chose to propose to Emma, and 
she accepted you. Well, I won’t talk of the delicacy or the generosity 
you should have felt towards a girl placed as she is in our house. 
Common manly feeling, common self-respect, might have made you 
behave yourself with decency as her lover.” 

“JT was unaware that I had not behaved myself with decency,” says 
Rawdon, but in no very firm voice. “Emma and my mother have 
taken up prejudices which I refuse to share; just that.” 

“Tt is not ‘just that’ at all,” says old Crosbie, angrily. “For 
God’s sake, let us have none of your fine rhodomontade hair-splitting, 
sir! Stick to the course you have taken, if you will. Don’t defend 
it. ‘This woman you have chosen to run after——” 

“Say nothing against her!” cries Rawdon, flushing. “Say of me 
what you like, but not a word against her!” 

“ Have the civility to hear me out if you please, and you will find 
that I am going to say nothing against ‘her’! This woman you have 
chosen to run after may, or may not, be what everybody in this neigh- 
bourhood says she is. ‘The subject is one I’ve no interest in. As long 
as you were your own master you might have made a fool of yourself 
with her or any other woman you liked, and I should have trusted to 
time to give you wisdom. But an engaged man is not his own master. 
From the day in Spa on which you asked Emma to marry you you 
were bound in honour to respect her feelings, and on that very day, it 
seems, you fell into this—entanglement. Now, what is the end of it? 
What is your position? What is the position of all of us at this 
moment ?” 

“My position,” says Rawdon, with an uneasy attempt at a laugh, 
“is that of a jilted man. You must be aware—my letters to you must 
have made you aware—that the breaking off of the engagement was 
Emma’s doing, solely.” 

“Emma's doing, solely! Would she—would any girl of spirit— 
remain bound to a man who openly, grossly, showed his indifference to 
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her as you did? I don’t talk of what happened in London,” goes on 
Mr. Crosbie, who is not more ultramontane than other people as to 
the sinfulness of little sins; “I don’t talk of their coming across you 
at those confounded supper-rooms where that donkey, Hervey, should 
never have taken them, though that was bad enough in the eyes of an 
innocent girl like Emma; I speak of what happened before—the way 
in which for one whole week you philandered after the woman here in 
Chalkshire, with Emma breaking her heart about you at home.” 

“ Breaking her heart! Well, sir, you must allow at least that the 
wound has quickly healed! If Emma, in a fortnight, can derive 
comfort from Major Hervey’s attentions, you must allow that I have 
not been the means of completely destroying her happiness !” 

Now, those two syllables “ Hervey” embody all the bitterest slumber- 
ing animosities of Mr. Crosbie’s nature. For fiveand twenty years the 
poor man has been snubbed by the Herveys, has lent money to the 
Herveys, has been made to feel that if there be a point on which the 
Hervey glory could sustain tarnish or decrease, it has been in the 
connection of the family with himself. Rawdon’s dislike to them is 
hereditary ; one of those far-reaching mysterious taints in the blood 
which no countertraining can eradicate. 

“Major Hervey! Yes, do you think that lessens my regret over 
your folly? For the last ten days I’ve had the fellow staying in my 
house—he’s there, with Emma, now, afraid the heat on a provincial 
racecourse would be too much for his complexion, I suppose. For 
ten days’ I’ve had the fellow in my house, drinking my claret with 
that confounded sneer of his, till I hate the thought of dinner, on my 
soul I do! Hate the thought of sitting down at my own table! 
And now there’s the old woman coming—the two old women, by God ! 
Maria’s the worst of the two. If Emma marries him, I shall never 
be able to call my house my own again, and through you, sir! Through 
you, you young jackanapes! giving up as true and good-hearted a 
girl as ever lived, because you must needs make one in the train of a 
flaunting, flirting play-actress, like this Mrs. Theobald !” 

The rebuke is not couched in very dignified terms, but it cuts 
Rawdon’s heart like a knife. A lad of his age may fall most insanely, 
most unlawfully in love, without his whole moral nature tumbling to 
pieces. Affection for his father, dislike, jealousy, of the Herveys, are 
feelings that have grown with Rawdon’s growth, strengthened with 
his strength. Never did either hold more powerful sway over him 
than in this very hour when the rupture with all his boyish life, his 
boyish life and its prejudices and affections, is so imminent. 

“T repeat, that it was Emma herself who broke off the engage- 
ment,” he says, a little sullenly. ‘“ You know the story from the first 
as well as Ido. When we met Mr. and Mrs. Theobald in Spa, you 
did not share my mother’s prejudices against them, sir. If I recollect 
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right, you said you would leave your card on Francis Theobald and 
his wife when they returned to Chalkshire.” 

“And what prevented me from doing so but your disgraceful 
conduct ?” cries old Crosbie, angrier than ever. Like all men under 
petticoat government, he winces sorely at any allusion to his fetters. 
“She is not a woman for Emma to know—your mother was right 
about that—she and her goings-on are a scandal to the neighbourhood, 
but for old friendship’s sake, I would have left my card on the man 
himself, had your disgraceful conduct left me a choice in the matter.” 

For a minute or more young Rawdon makes no reply. ‘“ You have 
used words I never thought to hear from you, father,” he cries at 
last, in a queer constrained sort of voice. “But I suppose it is just 
as well we should understand each other thoroughly. I have kept 
away from home, hitherto” 

“You have. Think what the bitterness of that, alone, has been to 
your mother and to me! My son lurking about the neighbourhood 
(you were here on Saturday night—don’t think your actions are not 
remarked) and ashamed to come to his own father’s house !” 

“For the present—until your feelings towards me become juster— 
I will keep away still. If... if Emma marries Major Hervey, I 
suppose you and my mother will consider my ‘ disgrace’ condoned ?” 

“When you give up your present connections, you mean—talk 
common-sense—when you give up connections that are taking you to 
the devil, yes, to the devil, sir! I have no doubt we shall have plenty 
of your company again. When temptation’s over and their prospects 
in life ruined, most young men turn filial and virtuous. We have 
all read the parable of the Prodigal Son !” 

And, with this ends the conversation. The tinkling of a bell 
announces that the horses are about to be saddled for the cup race, and, 
arm linked in arm still, Mr. Crosbie and his son walk once more along 
the course, and before the eyes of the Chalkshire world. 

“But if you want to know how things really stand between them, 
look at the expression of poor old Crosbie’s face!” ‘The charitable 
dispositions of Chalkshire find scope for action in the thought. 


Cuapter XXXVII. 
ALL THE FAULT OF THE CHAMPAGNE. 


Yes, Jane has taken champagne enough to be, I had almost written 
to feel, in spirits; three or four glasses, perhaps, not as much as 
Mrs. Coventry Brown would take at a ball or dinner party, but suf- 
ficient, in the open air and in Jane’s high-strung mood of mind and 
body, to affect her potently. 

But her pain, though deadened, is with her throughout the day. 
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She attends, or has the air of attending, with interest to the races: 
under good advice “ hedges,” so that if scarlet-and-blue is second for 
the cup she gets a dozen pairs of gloves from Dolly Standish, and if 
scarlet-and-blue wins, three dozen pairs from the Duke of Malta, 
while if scarlet-and-blue is nowhere she wins gloves, more than she 
can count, from everybody. Her smiles are given to all the different 
competitors who surround her as lavishly as her bets are made. Never 
in her life has Jane Theobald looked fairer, never has her beauty 
received more open homage from men; never have outside feminine 
critics been more justified, probably, in pronouncing her vain, fast, 
unvisitable. 

And still through it all, through the flattery and excitement, 
through the noise and glare and intoxication of it all, her pain is 
with her still! She knows by keenest instinct, although her eyes 
cannot follow his movements, that Theobald remains constantly by 
Lady Rose, and her heart grows deader and deader. Almost, I think, 
might the Chalkshire world hold her sins expiated could they but 
fathom what this vain, fast, unvisitable woman suffers. 

Theobald remains constantly by Lady Rose, not so much from any 
irresistible predilections for Lady Rose’s society, as from the fact that 
it is less disagreeable to him to sit still in a luxurious carriage than to 
walk about under the broiling sun, and in the dirt, heat, and discomfort 
of the racecourse. Horse-racing, perhaps I ought to say Chalkshire 
horse-racing, isa form of gambling Francis Theobald little affects ; and— 
could Jane but know and understand !—he really finds it a sufficiently 
difficult matter to get through all this glare and din and dust with 
even a decent outward show of interest. Lady Rose, who, more years 
ago than she cares to remember, learned every turn of his face, every 
tone of his voice, by heart, knows that he is bored, better perhaps 
than he knows it himself; and, a good hour and a half before the race 
programme is over, declares herself worn out by the heat and fatigue 
of the day, and ready to go. 

“Our train starts at five thirty, does it not ?” she remarks, carelessly, 
and addressing Colonel Desmond, who is standing on the other side of 
the carriage, looking over a lilliputian betting book with Miss Childers. 
“You know you have promised to be Bradshaw for the occasion. 
Five thirty. Well, if we start for The Folly now, we shall not have 
too much time for getting clean and having tea before we begin our 
journey. What do you say?’ And she turns to Jane’s husband. 
“Have you had dust and shouting and heat enough for one day, 
Mr. Theobald ?” 

About a fortnight ago, it may be remembered, on a starlight night, 
when a certain diamond ring sparkled on The Folly terrace, Lady 
Rose won a half jesting promise from Theobald that he would join 


the yachting-party of Lord Barty Beaudesert at Cowes. Without 
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any formal renewal of the subject since, it has grown to be a tacitly 
understood thing between them that the jest has become earnest. 
But the details of the plan have remained—have been purposely 
allowed by Lady Rose to remain—in obscurity. 

“Mr. Theobald doesn’t understood what you are talking about, 
Rose,” remarks Loo Childers, who among other duties of friendship, 
perfectly understands that of supplying the cue, or “leading up,” to 
a desired subject upon occasion. ‘“ It was only this morning, you 
know, that you and the duke settled it all.” 

“Of course—after getting Barty’s telegram. What a vile memory 
mine is!” cries Lady Rose. ‘One of the many symptoms I’m afraid 
of approaching age. Yes, you are going to be carried forcibly away 
to the Isle of Wight to-night,” and she looks again at Theobald. 
“A case of ‘ Novel and determined abduction, for the newspapers.” 

And then Lady Rose enters into explanations. After Mr. Theobald 
had left The Folly this morning a telegram arrived from Barty to 
say that some great amateur boat-race was to take place to-morrow 
off Cowes—any number of thousand pounds a side, all London coming 
down, great excitement of the season—and an immediate adjournment 
from Chalkshire to the Isle of Wight had been voted by everybody. 

“You, as one of the household, included Mr. Theobald,” cries Loo 
Childers. “I made myself your proxy, and gave a plumper for you 
on the spot. Now it’s no use for you to struggle,” adds Loo, looking 
at him bewitchingly, and Loo can look very bewitchingly at any man 
when she likes. “ We are all going off together this evening. Colonel 
Desmond, the duke, Rose and I, and you. And don’t we mean to 
enjoy ourselves !” 

Theobald answers, with Spartan promptness and decision, that it is 
impossible. He would be delighted, as far as inclination goes, but— 
it is impossible. He is going with his wife to the Lidlington race- 
ball to-night. 

“Why I thought your taste for balls met with a sudden death 
seven years ago?” remarks Lady Rose. “I thought you avoided all 
those sort of festivities on principle.” 

“Jenny does not avoid them,” is Mr. Theobald’s quiet answer, 
given in the tone of a man whose mind is not to be shaken. 

“Ah, then Iam dumb.” <A just perceptible change of colour comes 
over Lady Rose’s face. ‘The duties of a chaperon before everything! 
I must confess, for my own part, the prospect of not going to the 
Lidlington ball is about the pleasantest part of our pleasant little 
programme. I shall think of you towards midnight, Mr. Theobald. 
Whatever else we are doing, we are pretty sure to be cool, and out of 
doors, And I shall think of you, enjoying yourself amongst all the 
crowded fashion and beauty of the Lidlington town-hall !” 

But she urges the point no more. Lady Rose understands the 
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principles of social strategy too well to urge anything upon an 
indolent man like Francis Theobald. Why, sooner than be put to 
the trouble of resisting, he would, likelier than not, take flight at 
once, and find shelter at his wife’s side during the remainder of the 
day. 

Lady Rose urges nothing; only, when the horses are in her car- 
riage, proposes that Mr. Theobald shall drive with herself and Miss 
Childers as far as Beaudesert, Colonel Desmond, who has bets on 
the next race, has arranged to return somewhat later on the dog-cart, 
with the duke. Will Mr. Theobald take pity on her and Loo, in 
their forsaken condition, and be their escort home ? 

“You are half my guest still,” she pleads; one of Lady Rose’s 
greatest gifts is her pleading power; “so I think I have the least 
little right to throw myself on your compassion !” 

Well, Francis Theobald, though rigid as I have shown when 
principle is at stake, is not absolutely unassailable on all points. And 
in judging of his weakness at this particular moment—a critical 
moment, did he but know it, in his history—we should bear in mind 
that he is really bored to extinction, in his mild way, by the Chalk- 
shire races ; tempted to say “yes” to any proposal that shall involve 
instant quiet, cleanliness, and cooler air. 

“The dog-cart can take you back to Theobald’s as soon as Arthur 
and Colonel Desmond return,” says Lady Rose, watching his face. 
“But of course you must first go and see if Mrs. Theobald can spare 
you. Loo and I will wait, in anxious expectation, till you return.” 

And accordingly, some two hours having elapsed since he left it, 
Theobald again makes his way to the hack sociable, and after a little 
patient waiting, queue fashion, among the crowd of young men who sur- 
round Jane and her sister, secures his place once more by his wife’s side. 

“Well, Jenny, my dear, how are you getting on? Won plenty of 
gloves, Min, I hope?” (this, in friendly greeting, to his sister-in-law.) 
“T just came round to see when you will be thinking of going, Jane.” 

“Whenever you like to have the horses put in we shall be ready,” 
Jane answers, with cold politeness. 

“Oh, don’t think of me. As long as you and Min are amused, stay. 
I—the fact is”—Mr. Theobald lowers his voice so that only his wife 
can hear it—“ the fact is I forgot to bring my portmanteau away this 
morning, Jane, and as Lady Rose has offered to drive me back to The 
Folly now, I think I may as well be off. I shall come over on the 
dog-cart to Theobald’s afterwards, but if you don’t like me to leave 
you———” 

“Like!” interrupts Jane. Very low, very well contained, is her voice, 
but a look of hatred—yes, of hatred—flashes upon him from her blue 
eyes. “And how do you suppose it can possibly matter to me whether 
you leave us here or not? Do you think we could not find plenty 
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of people to take care of us, and see us home, too, if we wanted 
them ?” 

“T am quite sure you could,” says Theobald, and he gives a glance 
at Min, who is at this moment holding a lively discussion with Dolly 
Standish and other youngsters of the regiment on some point, pre- 
sumedly connected with horse-racing; a discussion in which every- 
body seems to speak at once, and of which the predominant tone can 
only be accurately described by the word “loud.” 

Dolly Standish and his friends have evidently taken as much cham- 
pagne as their modest allowance of brains can stand; poor Min is 
decidedly more rosy in the face, more noisy in her accents, than is 
compatible with the strictest refinement. 

“T am quite sure you and your sister could, under any circum- 
stances, find plenty of people to take care of you,” repeats Mr. 
Theobald. 

The tone of his voice, rather than the words themselves, the tone 
and a certain expression in the glance he gives Miss Arundel, cause 
all Jane’s hardly pent-up passion to overflow. 

“ Lucky for us that we can!” she retorts bitterly. “ I don’t know 
how it may be for ladies, of course. Outsiders, like Min and me, do 
well to accept whatever attention comes to us.” 

A hot flush mounts over Francis Theobald’s face. Since the 
renewal of his acquaintance with Lady Rose Golightly, the remem- 
brance of Jane’s lowly antecedents and connections has galled him, 
more times than one. And the sight of her at this moment, at poor, 
happy, unconscious Min’s side, the audacity with which she utters that 
unpleasant word “ outsiders,” ably second the work that the influence 
of old refined associations has begun. 

“ You are a fool, Jane, and by God you'll live to repent your folly ! 
If you have no self-respect, have the goodness to remember, please, 
that you owe something to me.” 

This is in whispers. From the proximity of the two heads the 
world might really be justified in thinking that Theobald was com- 
mitting that worst solecism in manners, a flirtation with his own 
wife ! 

“ What I owe to you? Oh, I like that.” Jane laughs; nota 
pleasant laugh to hear. “ Surely you don’t want a scene of powerful 
Domestic Interest before such an audience as this, do you?” 

“T wish, once and for all, that you would drop your theatrical 
expressions,” is Mr. Theobald’s answer. ‘‘ Do remember, if you 
can, Jane, that you have done with the sawdust and the footlights 
now.” 

“ And suppose I have not done with them? .. . but why waste 
time with any more of this senseless talk? If you are not interested 
in the races, iam. Captain Brabazon,” turning pointedly away from 
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her husband, “ will you lend me your card? Some one has stolen 
mine, and I can’t remember whether I have taken odds or evens with 
Rawdon Crosbie for the Garrison Cup. Can you help me ?” 

Captain Brabazon leans across with his card and explains: two of 
the “odds” having been scratched, and another gone lame, Mrs. 
Theobald, by every canon of fair and equitable betting, must have 
taken “evens.” Rawdon Crosbie’s good sense will show him this, 
without any reference to cards or betting-books. 

“Oh! And that is called honour!” cries Jane. “I learn some 
new meaning of words every day, now.” 

After this, whatever Mr. Theobald has to say must be said, whether 
he likes it or not, before an audience. 

“Well, then, Jane,” he remarks, after a minute, “ if you really 
think you can return without me I may as well start. I see Lady 
Rose’s horses won't stand.” 

“ Poor dear things !” says Jane, meckingly. “ Don't keep them a 
minute longer than you can help.” 

“TT shall be back in good time to dress. By-the-by, at what o'clock 
do we start for the ball ?” 

“Tye ordered the usual shandrydan at half-past nine,” is Jane’s 
answer. “ But why come back at all? Why not go direct from The 
Folly? It will take you out of your way, surely, to come all the way 
round by Theobalds.” 


“T had not thought of that. You are sure you would as soon 
go alone ?” 

“Oh, quite sure. Do whatever suits yourself best. I shan't 
expect you till I see you.” 

A suppressed smile passes over the faces of more than one of the 
listeners to the connubial colloquy. 

“ You are a very fashionable couple, upon my word !” cries Minnie 
Arundel. “ When I get a husband, I know I shall take care how I 
allow him so much liberty.” 

And Theobald returns to Lady Rose. Never did her languid, high- 
bred smile, her thousand refinements of voice and manner, strike him 
with so marked a contrast, as at this moment! 

“ You have got your leave, then?’ she asks in a whisper, when 
Mr. Theobald has again taken his place in her carriage. 

“ Yes, I have got my leave,” he answers. “ Leave of a very elastic 
nature, if I like to avail myself of it.” 

In doubling, to get clear of the crowd, Lady Rose’s coachman brings 
his horses close alongside of the Theobalds’ sociable. Just then, 
an old apple-woman gets in the way and is all but run over by the 
high-stepping greys; a crowd gathers round—with the ever-ready in- 
dignation of a British crowd against the bloated aristocracy they 
worship—the barouche must come to a stand-still. For the space of 
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one minute Lady Rose Golightly and Jane Theobald are separated by, 
at most, half-a-dozen feet. 

“ Who, in the world, are those flash-looking people Theobald has 
picked up ?” asks Min, of the Duke of Malta. 

“ Those flash-looking people are my only sister and her most parti- 
cular friend,” answers his Grace, with a grin; thinking what a good 
story he will make afterwards of the actress’s mistake. 

Jane bursts out laughing. “ You have put your foot into it nicely 
now, Min,” she cries; then turns, and looks with cool, deliberate 
steadiness into Lady Rose Golightly’s face. 

Lady Rose’s patrician head bows graciously. (Forgiving creature 
that she is! Think of bowing at all, after that atrocious note of 
Mrs. Theobald’s.) Jane’s slight figure remains upright as a dart. 
Never was the cut direct given with more uncompromising point and 
directness. Mr. Theobald, who happens to have his eye-glass in use 
at the moment, evidently discerns what is going on; for he bends 
forward and says a word or two, very low in tone, very tender of 
manner, to his “ hostess.” Then the crowd separates—for a second 
the eyes of the two women meet: a look of intolerable triumph is in 
Lady Rose’s; and the barouche sweeps on. 

Not again, in this world, shall the two unequally matched rivals cross 
each other’s path. 


More dust and heat, and yelling of the crowd; more bets, more 
flirtation, more champagne. Oh, throbbing feverish torture of it all! 
will it never end? It endsat last. Miss Minnie Arundel, with whom, 
whatever pleasure she may be tasting, business is still paramount, 
looks suddenly at her watch, and finds to her dismay, that she must 
start at once if she mean to catch her train for London, and be in time 
for the first piece to-night. 

“Oh, bother the first piece!” says the Duke of Malta, gracefully. 

dy the time the day has advanced thus far, the Duke of Malta never 
for a moment leaves Jane’s carriage. “ Nobody ever thinks of being 
in time for first pieces. Stay over the race ball, of course—Mrs. 
Theobald will bring you—and I'll give you lots of dances.” So what- 
ever the rest of the Beaudesert party may intend, his Grace, it seems, 
has not formed any definite resolution about going to Cowes to-night. 
“ Manager make a row? Qh, bother the manager!” This is the 
style of his Grace’s vinous talk. “ Pll square it all off with him.” 

“Will you, indeed?” says Min, with a saucy glance at the Duke of 
Malta’s red half-tipsy face. “I don’t think, as matters stand just at 
present, I should advise you to try the experiment. Rawdon, my dear 
boy,” to Rawdon Crosbie, who is keeping jealous guard over the side 
of the carriage farthest from the duke; “if you can find our coach- 
man, and if, by any accident, our coachman can stand, have the horses 
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put to, and then see us through the crowd—there’s a good child. I 
haven’t a minute to lose.” 

Rawdon Crosbie finds out the coachman, fortunately still able to 
stand, in a neighbouring booth, then mounts the box, and escorts the 
sisters until they are clear of the race-course. He would escort them 
to the railway station, and take Mrs. Theobald home, if he were 
allowed to do so. But Jane says no, and says it peremptorily. 

“T have had ferocious looks enough from papa, as it is,” she tells 
him, in her usual gay, half-bantering tone; “and shall probably get 
plenty more from the rest of the family before the day is cut. I don’t 
want to add to my crimes by being seen ‘ philandering’ with you all 
over the country.” 

“Have you the slightest intention of giving me one dance to-night, 
Mrs. Theobald? I hardly like to ask, after the number I heard you 
promise to the Duke of Malta.” 

“Don’t you, really? It seems you have grown very modest all at 
once. Yes; I can promise you just one solitary waltz, Mr. Crosbie— 
number five, if you like. Always supposing,” adds Jane, cheerfully, 
“that I am admitted to the ball-room when the time comes! I have 
got my ticket, certainly—as Colonel Mauleverer is a steward, there 
was no difficulty about that—but how can I tell a regiment of old 
ladies, with Mesdames Coventry Brown and Pippin for generals, will 
not be ready to bar my entrance ?” 

But the moment the carriage drives on, the moment she is alone 
with her sister, all Jane’s forced spirits fall to the ground. She sinks 
back in the carriage, lets the muscles of her face do what they will 
with themselves; she looks thirty years old. Despite the too visible 
wear and tear of the hardest profession in the world, you would think, 
seeing the sisters for the first time together at this moment, that Miss 
Minnie Arundel was the younger and happier of the two. 

The train is already in sight when they reach the station; the 
platform is crowded. Only one more minute’s hurried talk can they 
have together before Miss Arundel’s departure. 

“ Min,” cries Jane, with a sort of burst, and putting her feverish 
hand within her sister’s arm, “you have seen a little, at last, of my 
life—my ‘lady's life’ we used to talk so grand about. Jolly one, 
isn’t it ?” 

“Tt would be ajolly one to me, I know,” answers Min promptly. 
“T should say you've just got every single thing a woman could wish 
for.” 

“My heart’s breaking, Min. On God's earth there doesn’t walk a 
more miserable woman than me.” 

Something in the tone of her voice makes Min look seriously into 
Jane’s flushed, jaded face. 

“It’s all the fault of the champagne, Jenny. I've felt the same 
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sort of thing scores of times. Champagne doesn’t do by daylight. 
Take a soda as soon as you get home, with the tiniest little drop of 
brandy in it, and then lie down. You'll be right enough long before 
it’s time to dress.” 

“Sometimes I think Til cut it, Min—cut my ‘lady’s life ’"—and get 
my bread by the work I was brought up to do. Am I too old to go 
back to the stage, do you think? Looks are the thing, you know, for 
the ballet-going public, not art. And I haven’t lost them. With a 
blonde wig and plenty of paint I might look tolerable in a break-down 
still ?” 

“You'd take the shine out of most of us, if you went back to 
the stage to-morrow, Jenny,” cries warm-hearted little Min; “ but 
you would be a fool ever to think of such a thing. With a hus- 
band to keep you, and means to bring up the child independent, 
how can you even talk of toiling and slaving at the old life again for 
bread ?” 

“ Bread is not everything,” says Jane. 

“Perhaps not,” is Min’s answer. “ But bread, and meat, and a 
good glass of wine afterwards, and a house to live in, and a child, and 
a husband, and as many silk dresses as one chooses to buy, are pretty 
nearly everything, I should say.” 

“As many silk dresses as one chooses to buy!” Are the women 
better or worse off in the main who can think, with poor ignorant 
Minnie Arundel, that this is the very crown and climax of all human 
prosperity ? 


Cuartern XXXYVIII. 
SOCIETY IN FULL DRESS. 


No army of old ladies receives Jane when, four or five hours later, she 
drives up to the brilliantly-lighted portico of the Lidlington assembly- 
rooms ; only the pompous head-waiter of the town, in his way as 
“exclusive” a personage as Mrs. Coventry Brown is in hers, and 
almost as learned as that great oracle herself in the awful mysteries 
of social status and precedents. 

“ Carriages ordered at two,” enunciates the Lidlington Jeames, in a 
voice suited to hired coachmen, to the driver of Jane’s shandrydan. 
‘* Ladies’ cloak room to the left, madam, two steps down.” ‘This ina 
tone finely discriminative of the precise amount of condescension 
required by the occasion, to Jane. In another minute ‘‘ Mrs. Theo- 
bald’s” name is shouted forth by waiter No. 2 at the door of the ball- 
room, and Jane finds herself in the august presence of Chalkshire 
society in full dress—society, bare-shouldered, short-sleeved, plumed— 
the feminine predominating over the masculine element in the pro- 
portion of about three to one. 
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It is late (till the very last moment Jane waited in her ball-dress 
and flowers at the hall-door of Theobald’s, hoping against hope that 
Theobald, at the eleventh hour, would relent and call for her). The 
second dance had been danced. Every available cavalier is walking 
about the ball-room, his partner on his arm. A few old gentlemen 
stand around the doorway, patiently gazing at nothing over each other's 
bald heads. Knots of ladies, old, young, and middle-aged, white, 
black, and coloured, are everywhere. Jane is alone. 

She can never outwardly be awkward ; thanks partly to the liberal 
gifts of nature, partly to her early professional training in that hardest 
of all arts to be learnt—the art of standing gracefully at ease. As 
self-possessed as though she were simply inspecting the house in some 
interval of the ballet, Jane stands, her fair arms folded in the airiest 
of attitudes, a composed smile on her lips, and looks about her—her 
heart beating till it seems to her her tulles and laces can scarce 
conceal its beats—upon Chalkshire society taking its pleasure. 

Theobald is not here yet, nor any of the party from Beaudesert, 
neither is Rawdon Crosbie; so much she sees at a glance. But Mrs. 
Crosbie and Emma, Adonis Hervey, the Pippins, Mrs. Coventry 
Brown, all the enemy, in force, are present, and she must stand alone, 
the cruel cordon of moral quarantine stretched around her, and face 
them. 

Right fearlessly does she do it. Colonel Mauleverer, with Lady 
Laurie, the wife of the member, upon his arm, passes her close; and 
Jane looks exactly one inch above his head. She will recognise no 
man to-night—promptly she decides on this—she will recognise no 
man so long as he has a lady on his arm! Captain Brabazon goes 
by with a Miss Coventry Brown; she sees him not. Presently 
approach Mrs. Crosbie and Adonis. Mrs. Crosbie’s eyes, a little too 
consciously, seek the farther pole ; Adonis, from under his heavy lids, 
gives Jane one of his usual satyr-like glances of admiration. She is 
calmly, superbly unaware of their existence! Alone, unsupported, 
not a muscle of her face betraying that she feels her isolation, she 
stands thus for three or four minutes—stands till the premonitory 
notes of the next dance set young men at liberty to follow their own 
inclinations, and places young ladies once more under the sheltering 
wing of chaperons. 

Men are braver—oh, constitutionally, braver far than women; but 
then theirs is courage, oftenest, of a grand, and thrilling, and heroic 
pattern ; courage that the world hears of. Under the small lessons 
read to them by their sisters, I think women are called upon to show 
endurance dumbly that men know nothing of. What man, unde- 
serving of obloquy, ever went through a five minutes’, or a five seconds’ 
ordeal like unto this? 

Aspirant partners throng round Jane eagerly. If a common ball- 
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room triumph were all the success she coveted, she might have it 
cheaply enough. But Jane—the worse for her—dreams of another sort 
of victory. Once again .... must I write it?—for the dast time, 
as she drove hither through the silent lonely lanes, Jane’s better angel 
pleaded to her on Francis Theobald’s behalf: “Are husbands of the 
same flesh and blood as wives?” said the friendly monitor. “Ifa 
man err, is it not his masculine, godlike right, that he should be sued 
to rather than forgiven? Canany wrong-doing, any infidelity of his, 
place him, as it would you, beyond the reach of pardon? By your 
own obstinacy, your own jealous madness, are you not giving over the 
game into Lady Rose’s hands? Think twice of it, Jane. Think 
twice before you throw up the sponge to fate. To-night will be the 
turning-point. To-night you win or lose all,” (oh, too prophetic moni- 
tor!) “Right is on your side, aye, and might, too, the might of 
youth, and beauty, and great love. Other champion than yourself 
have you none. Put away jealousy, pride; resolve to win your hus- 
band back; resolve to hold him when you have won him, and you 
must succeed.” 

Aspirant partners, I say, throng round her eagerly. She might 
fill her card half-a-dozen times over if she chose. But Jane does 
not choose. To-night, she thinks, is one of many possibilities. She 
will leave as many blanks as she writes down engagements in her 
programme. 

“ And only one square dance for me,” says Dolly Standish, looking 
as if he could cry. The magic of Jane’s blue eyes has robbed the 
little ensign of whatever wits he may before have possessed. ‘“ Only 
these miserable Lancers for me?” 

“If you behave very well, I may give you a waltz by-and-by,” says 
Jane. “As to these miserable Lancers, if you prefer looking on, 
instead of dancing them, I shall be contented. 

sut Dolly Standish will not relinquish his chance of dancing, 
though it be only a square dance, with the prettiest woman in the 
room, and at once offers Mrs. Theobald his arm. 

Few of the sets are as yet made up; and before Jane and her part- 
ner have walked a dozen steps, they are beset by Dolly’s brother offi- 
cers with inquiries as to vis-a-vis and side-couples. ‘“ That’s all right,” 
says Dolly, when the required number is filled in. “ All nice people, 
I think, Mrs. Theobald. Bore having any but nice people in one’s set, 
isn’t it ?” 

And away he walks, in the ignorance and happiness of his heart to 
the upper end of the room; there to wait, at Mrs. Theobald’s side, for 
the nice people who are to be their fellow dancers. 

But in social arrangements, such as the disposition of Lancers— 
man, as Dolly Standish has yet to learn—holds but a subordinate and 
insignificant part in the order of creation. Their vis-a-vis, Colonel 
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Mauleverer, keeps his engagement faithfully ; Captain Brabazon, and 
some other officer of the regiment, keep theirs. But the set does not 
“form.” One of the ladies, on seeing Jane, remembers that she had 
already promised to be vis-a-vis to her cousin. A second would pre- 
fer, as the night is warm, getting nearer the door. Bit by bit, the 
set collapses, melts away into thin air; and Jane and Dolly Standish 
are left alone. 

They try another, of which Emma and Adonis Hervey form part, 
and where a couple is palpably wanted ; and with the same result. 

Dolly Standish’s mouth, always a little open, opens wider and 
wider. “I never saw such a —— extraordinary thing in my life!” 
says he; driven by the sincerity of his feelings into strong language. 

“Never mind. You shall have a whole waltz to make up for it,” 
says Jane, lightly. ‘“ Fortunately, one doesn’t want a vis-a-vis for 
round dances, or you and I wouldn’t have much chance, should we, 
Dolly ?’ 

“T never saw such a —— extraordinary thing in my life,” is‘all 
Dolly Standish can utter. 

They sit out the Lancers, perforce. Jane dances the next dance, 
a galop, with the Colonel, and just as it is finished, Rawdon Crosbie 
makes his appearance. 

He walks bravely up, before his mother, Emma—the assembled 
world of Chalkshire—to Jane. 

“Number five is mine, Mrs. Theobald; I have come exactly in time 
for it, I think.” 

Well, reader, Jane’s pride is smarting sore; how could it do other- 
wise, after the misadventure of the Lancers? Here, in this Lidlington 
ball-room, she is in the thick of her foes—in the heat of the battle. 
Mrs. Crosbie, Emma, Major Hervey confront her, at this very moment, 
face to face, and yet—yet she can show generosity—shall we put it 
otherwise ?>—descend off moral stilts, as she would say herself. At every 
instant she looks for Theobald’s coming, with hope that is fast be- 
coming passionate, looks forward to the victory she means to win to- 
night over Lady Rose, and uneasy conscience, inherent selfish instinct 
of “doing as we would be done by ;’—call it by a grand name or a 
paltry one—bids her act with magnanimity even to Emma Marsland. 

“ Number five is yours, or any other number you like. See,” showing 
him her card; “I have left plenty of blanks in my programme. But 
Rawdon, my dear boy,” this in a whisper, “1 don’t think you have any 
business to dance with me yet. I’ve been thinking over a good many 
things since I saw you this afternoon, and I am not going to call my- 
self your friend, and help you to make a fool of yourself any longer. 
You must go and ask Miss Marsland for number five.” 

And she is obdurate, accepts Captain Brabazon, who comes up just 
at this moment to engage her for the waltz. Rawdon Crosbie has no 
choice but to obey. 
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Emma, with a rather empty card, is sitting beside Mrs. Crosbie, the 
venerable Adonis fluttering in attendance, at the farther end of the 
ballroom. The poor little girl’s heart begins to thump violently as 
she sees her lover—can any quarrel, any estrangement, prevent Emma 
from regarding Rawdon as her lover ?—approach. 

“Oh, mamma, here is Rawdon, after all! How nice he looks! I 
never think anyone looks like Rawdon in a ballroom. Oh, I wonder 
if he will ask me? Mamma, I must dance with him if he does.” 

“Certainly, my dear Emma,” answers Mrs. Crosbie in her most com- 
posed tone. “If your card is not full, give Rawdon a dance, certainly. 
Why not ?” 

Mrs. Crosbie is one of those delightfully narrow-minded women— 
the clog-wheels, the grand conservative force of the world—who never 
swerve aside from a principle or a theory once laid down. Shifty, 
broad-minded people, to whom the whole motley scene of our existence 
is one ever changing, ever perplexing problem, may, now and then, 
enlarge their definitions as occasion demands. If Mrs. Crosbie finds 
that her theories do not at any time cover the facts of life, she adopts 
the simpler plan of discarding such facts as do not fit in with Mrs. 
Crosbie’s theories. 

“Young women whose sisters are small actresses, and whose uncles 
play trombones in orchestras, are persons whom society does not 
visit.” 

Mrs. Crosbie enunciated this doctrine from the first, has acted up to 
it since—with the slightest disposition to waver, perhaps, when one 
was uncertain as to Lady Rose’s line of conduct—holds to it now. She 
is by no means a woman devoid of maternal affection. ‘To see Rawdon 
well married is the dearest wish of Mrs. Crosbie’s heart, and many a 
tear, that not even Mr. Crosbie knows of, has she shed over the 
rupture of Rawdon’s engagement. But not one sting of self-reproach 
nas heightened her pain. A woman of colder feeling, it may ve, but 
of larger comprehension, must inevtiably have speculated sometimes 
as to whether she, herself, were not to blame. If, after the Czartoriska 
adventure in Spa, she had behaved towards the victim of the error 
with simplest charity, simplest decent justice, would Rawdon’s sym- 
pathy ever have been enlisted upon the side of evil? Nay, would 
evil have existed at all had her own pious imagination not sedulously 
coined it. But questions of this kind are to Mrs. Crosbie unknown. 
Had Lady Rose Golightly really and seriously taken up Mrs. Theo- 
bald’s acquaintance, a reconstruction of one’s moral code might have 
been forced upon one. . . . But that is past. And everyone in the 
neighbourhood says that Mrs. Crosbie’s conduct has been beautiful, 
taking poor Emma’s part so entirely, although we know what a 
mother’s heart must prompt! And if Rawdon is to lose the one great 
matrimonial chance of his life, is it not better our dear Alfred should 
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profit by the misfortune than another? And whatever chastening 
Providence may see fit to assign us, if we know that we have met it in 
a right spirit, know that we have acted as is usual for persons in a 
refined class of life to act, can we not at least bear our sufferings with 
conscience undisturbed ? 

“Certainly, give Rawdon a dance, my dear Emmy. A family dis- 
sension should never be allowed to show itself before the world. You 
agree with me, Alfred ?” touching Major Hervey’s arm with her fan. 
“It is wiser and better on every account that Emma should be seen to 
dance with Rawdon as usual ?” 

Adonis, raising his eye-lids by about a hairbreadth, gives an “um” 
and an “aw,” and a glance of tender reproach, that he feels must be 
irresistible, at the heiress. But Emma’s heart is in her mouth. She 
hears, sees Rawdon only; and the glance is lost upon her. 

“You are late, Rawdon. We half thought you might have returned 
to town. Your father told us he did not observe you when he left the 
course.” 

Mrs. Crosbie’s tone is in nowise different to what it would be 
if they had parted amicably at luncheon; she extends her hand 
courteously to her son. Poor Mrs. Crosbie! She loves the lad, I 
repeat, with such faculty of loving as Heaven has bestowed upon her, 
and the moment, doubt it not, is bitter to her. But nature has com- 
pensations for us all. Is not Chalkshire society looking on? Must 
not Chalkshire society be saying how admirably collected, how Christian, 
how well-bred is Mrs. Crosbie’s demeanour? Considerations like these 
lend a sweetness and a dignity to every hard but well-performed duty 
of human life. 

“Well, yes, I am rather late,” says Rawdon, whose face is burning 
under his sens2 of guilt or of shyness, or both. ‘“ The flyman’s fault.... 
had to take the Pippins first . . . . obliged to drive slow because Mrs. 
Pippin was afraid of the corners. I—I hope, Emmy ”—standing up- 
right as a ramrod while he prefers the request—“ that you have a 
dance you can spare me ?” 

Hardly knowing what she does, and without answering a word, Emma 
jumps up. Another minute, and Rawdon’s arm is round her waist, 
and they are whirling away amidst the crowd of waltzers, while Major 
Hervey is left to pull down his whiskers, elevate his eyebrows, and other- 
wise maintain his small dignity as best he can at Mrs. Crosbie’s side. 

Rawdon waltzes on and on, as though he never would leave off. 
He knows that leaving off means conversation ; and, in their present 
agitating position, conversation with Emma Marsland is not a thing 
to be encountered lightly. Emma, however, at the best of times not 
a Taglioni, is ere long physically unable to endure this strain upon 


her powers. “I can’t goa step further, Rawdon! I’m as giddy... 
oh, do stop !” 
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And when they stop she is forced, if she would keep herself from 
falling, to cling to his arm with a vigour that puts sentimental em- 
barrassments out of the question. Oh, in spite of giddiness, how 
blissful this waltz with Rawdon is! What a different feeling one has, 
somehow, towards a lover of two-and-twenty and a lover of fifty-three ! 
Oh, if Mrs. Theobald would but die, or leave the country, or anything, 
how nice it would be to forgive Rawdon, and wear one’s wedding-dress 
for the right bridegroom after all! 

“There are a good many people here to-night,” says Rawdon, 
looking straight before him, not into his partner's face, as he makes 
this brilliant remark. 


“Yes, a good many. Seventeen more than last year, Mrs. Pippin 
says.” 

“T half thought I might have seen you at the races to-day, Emma ?” 

“T should like to have gone. Mrs. Coventry Brown offered to take 
me, but mamma and Major Hervey said I should find the sun too hot, 
and I didn’t want to get my face blistered for this evening.” 

“ Tt’s—it’s very pleasant for you and me to be dancing together 
again, Emmy ?” 

No answer. 

“Emmy, forgive me for what I am going to say. I have no right 
to interfere, but I can’t help it. Don’t make another mistake, my 
dear. Iam sufficiently your brother, am I not, to entitle me to say 
that? Don’t make another mistake.” 

“ Mistake !” falters Emma, her fingers closing tighter on Rawdon's 
arm. “Do you mean ” 

“JT mean,” answers Rawdon—he whispers, but every word falls 
clear and distinct on Emma’s heart—* I mean, after very rightly dis- 
carding a young fool who was not worthy of you, Emma, don’t take 
an old one, who may be less worthy still. That is all. Now, let us 
have another turn. You are not angry with me for what I have 
said f” 

Angry! Why, what she longs for is that he would say more, that he 
would take back his forfeited right to guide, control, every action of 
her life! Emma has, however, been too thoroughly trained in all 
little conventional feminine falsities to give outward sign of relenting. 
Rawdon has sinned. It is Rawdon’s place, Rawdon’s duty, to plead 
for pardon. But oh! how freely the pardon would be granted should 
he plead for it ! 

And the waltz goes on, and he pleads for nothing, not even for 
another dance. The waltz ends, and they walk about the room 
together, chatting and laughing almost as in old days. (So much so, 
indeed, that the world iafies ewies Crosbie is coming to his senses ; 
was it likely Mrs. Crosbie’s son would throw away thirty thousand 
pounds in earnest?) ‘Then Rawdon takes Emma back to her place 
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and to Major Hervey; stands dutifully attentive to his mother for 
about the space of two minutes; finally bows himself away with as 
good a grace as he can command, and—goes at once in search of 
Mrs. Theobald. 

He finds her in the refreshment-room with Captain Brabazon—a 
little circle of attendant red-coats fluttering around. 

“T have kept the next dance for you, Mr. Crosbie,” cries Jane, 
when Rawdon draws near. “ Don’t break my heart by telling me you 
are engaged for it ?” 

“Tam engaged for nothing,” says Rawdon, displaying his empty 
card. “ Number five was promised me by some one, and I was thrown 
over. It’s my fate to be thrown over, Mrs. Theobald.” 

“ Poor, interesting, blighted being! Well, you shan’t be thrown 
over any more—at least, not for number six. And it’s a quadrille, 
too—a dance involving vis-d-vis, That makes it all the more 
flattering that I remembered to keep it for you.” 

But Jane has not the slightest intention really of dancing number 
six with anybody. When Captain Brabazon has gone away to dance 
his duty-dance of the evening with Lady Laurie, she tells Rawdon 
the story of the Lancers; quietly, but with a certain tremble about 
the lips that he has learnt to interpret ; and adds, that she has no wish 
just now to brave any more square dances. Under different circum- 
stances, towards the end of the evening, perhaps, with some very 
distinguished and imposing partner, she may be tempted to try her 
fate again. At present she prefers returning to the ball-room, if 
Rawdon will be so good as to take her there, and looking on. This is 
the first time, he must recollect, that she has ever been in a full-dress 
assemblage of English ladies and gentlemen. Uneducated savage 
that she is, has she not got everything to see and learn ? 

Well, they return to the ball-room, and Jane’s “ looking on” 
speedily resolves itself into eager watchfulness of the doorway. Every 
time there is the stir of a new arrival her tell-tale face shows its 
impatience. She answers “ Yes” and “ No,” haphazard, to half young 
Rawdon says. 

“Tf I could muster sufficient courage to be impertinent, I should 
ask who it is’ he remarks at last. ‘“ He who runs may read that 
Mrs. Theobald is expecting some one.” 

“JT should think Mrs. Theobald was expecting some one,” answers 
Jane, readily. ‘You don’t suppose I would come to a provincial ball 
to dance with commoners all night? Iam expecting his Grace the 
Duke of Malta every minute.” 

“The Duke of Malta!” cries Rawdon, not without a spice of malice. 
“Why, they all left for the Isle of Wight ages ago. You may look 
incredulous, Mrs. Theobald, but it’s a fact—the last important and 
authentic Chalkshire news. Some one told me of it just as I was 
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coming away from the hotel. Lady Rose and her whole party left 
Beaudesert for the Isle of Wight this evening.” 

The colour dies on Jane’s cheek. “I don’t understand you—I 
don’t understand what you mean by ‘her whole party,” she is begin- 
ning ; but even while the words are on her lips a re-assuring sight 
cuts her short,—the sight of the Duke of Malta’s rosy face, rendered 
doubly rosy by his white tie and waistcoat (and the fact of having 
dined), just within the doorway. 

“So much for the last important and authentic Chalkshire news, 
Mr. Crosbie! Lady Rose and her party are not in the Isle of Wight, 
you see, after all.” 

“The Duke of Malta is not,” says Rawdon a little coolly. “We 
will wait to see about the rest.” 

“The rest are not far behind, depend upon it.” And in her jealous 
imagination Jane already pictures the entrance of Lady Rose, smiling, 
odiously triumphant, on Mr. Theobald’s arm. 

But no Lady Rose, no Mr. Theobald, appears. His Grace, seeing 
Mrs. Theobald, advances at once, regardless of assiduous waiters, of 


bowing stewards, to meet her; and before he utters a word Jane’s 
heart knows the truth. 


The Duke of Malta is alone. 











